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LUMBER OUTPUT FALLS TO NEW LOW 


Supply of key commodity depends on manpower and equipment 
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OU’RE looking at the inside of a Though vital, these prescription lub Hl wade 

ol ed mill pinion stand, an example _ cants are just part of Socony-Vacuum e 9 on 

of countless machines in industry where Complete Lubrication Service. For thggpre inche 

important savings can be made. service means the right oil appli uur of H 
That shower of oil flowing down on ‘ight way in the right 

those big gears is a special prescription ©V@ry machine in your plant. ¢ mode 

sion re: 


lubricant, developed by Socony-Vacuum. 


Get the benefits of this Service, n 


It resists crushing pressures, protects 
gears, helps keep machines going at ..44 Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co: 

capacity on war-rush jobs. General Petroleum Corporation of Calilors 
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»¢ of many industrial uses for Hycar synthetic rubbers 


WORKING men helped 
uncover another important 
ial application for Hycar 
in natural rubber no longer 
i be used as a bonding mate- 
for abrasive wheels. In their 
th for a “substitute” they found 
terial that was twice as good. 
typical comparative test a 
rubber-bonded wheel was 
i for 50 cuts on manganese 
ze castings for a total of 562 
re inches. A Hycar-bonded 
el under identical conditions 
e 99 cuts for a total of 1013 
re inches, 


bur of Hycar’s important prop- 
made this possible: high 
sion resistance; high heat re- 


sistance; compatability with resins; 
can be made bone hard (Hycar 
compounds may vary from bone 
hard to extremely soft). These and 
Hycar’s other unusual properties— 
they’re listed in the box at the right 
—have made it an important factor 
in every industry. That’s because 
the desired combination of proper- 
ties can be specifically selected to 
meet established service conditions. 

Check the requirements of your 
rubber parts against the list in the 
box. You'll find, as have so many 
engineers and designers, that Hy- 
car can do a job for you. Ask your 
supplier for parts made from Hycar. 


FREE — Write Department A-6 
for your copy of “Everywhere in 


Industry”, the new booklet de- 
scribing Hycar’s characteristics, 
with full technical data. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—S5O% greater than 
natural rubber. 


4. MINIAUM COLD FLOW--even at elevated 
FLEXIBILITY —down to 


6. UGHT WEIGHT—I5% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistont to 
checking or cracking from oxidation. 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compouncs can be varied 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 


9. NON-ADHERENT TQ METAL—compounds will 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
QARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilio Rebbe 


HIS is a new age of rubber— 

man-made rubber—an _ evolu- 
tion to greater things. Republic 
technologists have developed many mechanical rubber 
products into greater and longer usefulness than ever. 


With reinforced compounds of heat-and-oil-resisting 
synthetic rubber, Reprene Hot Material Conveyor Belt- 
ing is built to handle coke, clinkers, chemicals, sugar 
mill char and other materials and by-products up to 
250° F. New flexibility and ability to withstand oily and 
greasy operating conditions make Challenger Reprene 
an outstanding transmission belt. Republic Steam Hose 
has been re-engineered to resist specific pressures and 
temperatures, and Tower Air Hose has a new rugged- 
ness and higher resistance to oil from the compressor. 


Your Republic Distributor, working in cooperation with 
the factory, can recommend these and other improved 
products to you for longer service and greater economy. 
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pELIEF IN 1946? 


oe real tax cuts in 1946 are a defi- 
sibility in spite of President 
wn's declaration this week that 
an be no reduction until Japan 
eated. 
ict but determined move to trim 
ux load on next year’s incomes, 
individual and corporate, is build- 
up in Congress. It has the unofh- 
blessing of top congressional lead- 
including Sen. Walter F. George, 
an of the powerful Senate Fi- 
Committee. If adroitly managed, 
jy not encounter much real op- 
on from the Executive. 


dent Won't Pick a Fight 


man’s statement this week failed 
quelch the more enthusiastic 
ters for a 1946 tax relief bill. In 
first place, or know that Con- 
sis particularly jealous of its 
jopoly on revenue-raising powers. 
sident Roosevelt learned this when 
vetoed the 1943 “soft’’ tax bill and 
red one of his worst defeats (BW— 
:4'44,p17). President Truman, who 
> \ygummeesstands congressional Eoonene’: 
Indagmm be reluctant to pick a fight on t 
is Wie subject. 

uthermore, Truman’s stand doesn’t 
lude a tax cut in 1946 if the Japa- 
war ends this year. In that event, 
Administration may even be ready 
, Ha throw its weight behind a relief 
‘ditqumeasure early next year. 


Point Program 


e first test of strength on the tax 
Cuf@Muction question is likely to come this 
mmer when Congress takes up the 
rpposals just submitted by the joint 
poqmenmittee On internal revenue taxation. 
name committee’s program is not aimed 

tax relief, strictly speaking, but at 
proving the working capital position 
corporations during the difficult pe- 
hd of reconversion (BW —Apr.28’45, 
5). 
oma t includes five main points: (1) in- 
ogmpease the specific exemption under the 
' Biicess-profits tax from $10,000 to $25,- 
age», effective for 1946 incomes; (2) 
ike the 10% refund on the excess- 
@pits tax available immediately for the 
years 1944 and thereafter; (3) ad- 
ice to Jan. 1, 1946, the payment 
te on bonds issued to cover the 10% 
fund for years prior to 1944; (4) speed 
P payment of refunds due under the 
velerated amortization provisions of 
¢ tax law; (5) it corporations to 
ake an estimate of refunds that will 
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be due them under the carryback pro- 
visions of the tax law and offset them 
against current tax payments. 


Depends on Progress of War 


When Congress goes to work on this 
program, there probably will be an at- 
tempt to add tax reduction features, but 
congressional leaders will join the Ad- 
ministration to fend it off temporarily. 

Once tie joint committee program 
is out of the way, Congress will be 
free to chew over the reduction ques- 
tion at leisure. What happens then 
will depend largely on the progress of 
the war. If things go well in the Pacific, 
there’s a good chance that Congress 
will start work on a relief bill toward 
the end of this year or early in 1946. 

The first cuts—particularly if they 
apply to 1946—won’t be very big. 
The 10% horizontal drop that Sen. 
George proposes for individuals looks 
like the maximum possible, and un- 
less the war is over, the most corpora- 
tions can expect will be a cut in the 
excess-profits tax from the present 
85.5% (effective rate) to something 
like 60%. 

But the first relief bill inevitably 
will be followed by another applying 
to the next year. By that time the 
cuts will begin to amount to something. 


CABINET SHIFT EXPECTED 


After weeks of rumor and conjecture, 
it seemed certain at midweek that 
Judge Lewis B. Schwellenbach of 
Spokane would get the appointment as 
Secretary of Labor, succeeding Frances 
Perkins. 

Before he went on the federal bench 


There is a continuing critical 
shortage of paper for packaging 
and protecting vital supplies ex- 
posed to the long sea voyage, the 
heat, cold, moisture, contamination, 
and storage hazards of the Pacific 
conflict. Your help is needed. 
Please— 

(1) Share this magazine with 
others. The number of copies that 
can be printed is limited. 

(2) Make sure that any thrown- 
away copies go into paper salvage. 

(3) Comb storerooms, attics, and 
cellars to swell the waste paper col- 
lection. 


in 1940, the judge was a close colleague 
of President Truman. Both came to 
the Senate in 1935. A long-time Demo- 
crat, who could be found in the New 
Deal camp most of the time, Schwel- 
lenbach’s record is prolabor. 

After twelve years, fraught with criti 
cism of her operation in the labor post, 
Mrs. Perkins is not being forced out 
of the cabinet. She has wanted to 
leave for a long time, long before 
Truman succeeded to the presidency, 
but she has stayed principally because 
of inability to find a person acceptable 
to all divisions of the labor movement. 
Truman would never have forced her 
retirement. A dozen years ago in 
Missouri she was reportedly instru- 
mental in getting him an appointment 
as a relief administrator, a job that 
helped him up the political ladder. 

When the Labor Dept. gets an effec- 
tive boss, look for it to make a deter- 
mined effort to recapture the responsi- 
bilities and prestige it has lost in the 
last decade. 


CONTROLS FACE HAZARDS 


Sen. Robert A. ‘Taft won’t press his 
demand for inclusion of a provision for 
early relaxation of controls in the act 
extending the life of OPA (page 19). In 
stead, his measure will be put forward as 
a separate bill later in the year, and it 
might pick up considerable support— 
particularly if the Japanese war is going 
well. 

If the Administration acts fast enough 
on meat—buying off the opposition of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
which has filed a stinging indictment 
of OPA and War Food Administration 
policies—there’s still a good chance that 
the stabilization act, which expires June 
30, will be reenacted pretty much as is. 
But once extended, the law won’t nec- 
essarily rock along untouched for an- 
other year. 


LEND-LEASE CRYPTOGRAM 


While discussion of any Soviet Union 
role in the Pacific war is being frowned 
upon, Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius and Under Secretary of State 
Joseph Grew jointly promised that lend- 
lease will be continued to all those now 
receiving aid “including the Soviet 
Union” until “final victory” has been 
achieved. 

With the German war ended that 
could mean the Japanese phase. By an- 
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THIS IS THE 
WAR PLANT 


jy es brought in the lumber, steel 
and cement that went into the con- 
struction of this war plant. Trucks 
carried the machines that crowded out 
the cows. Now trucks are feeding the 
production line with raw materials and 
hauling away the finished products... 
day and night, rain or shine. 

The trucking industry can justly be 
proud of its wartime accomplishments. 
Overcoming the difficulties caused by 
shortages of skilled manpower, parts 


he truck built 


and new equipment, 
have contributed gre 
mendous task of winn 

The war has brought 
portant a part gasoline plays in 
transportation system of this nat 
We of Ethyl are glad have } 
able to contribute to th. 
of engines and fuels an 
to continuing cooperat 
manufacturers and oper 
in the future. 
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Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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qnstruction, it could mean that 
yictory-even in Europe-—still re- 
end-lease. ‘Thus, materials for 
s factories helping U. S. forces in 
wing men and equipment from 
to the lar East (page 111) are 
ycified as military. So also might 
‘ing to Russia to facilitate occupa- 
of eastern Europe. 
. week, in fact, the Red Army was 
sounding up the remnants of Ger- 
mits at scattered points in the 
sphere. Sa ay 
he absence of specific directives, 
nd-lease to Russia has been way- 
it factories and en route to port, 
ome continued on its way. It’s 
like machine tools (page 9) that 
Ie harder to classify. 


MAGNESIUM NEEDED 


ith cutbacks the order of the day 
yeck’s step-up in production of 
sium, used principally in — 
bombs, and textile mac inery, 
considerable surprise. Censorship 
it only the statement that 
sneeded at this stage of the Japa- 
war than was anticipated when 
jlants were closed and others 
tk last December. Labor short- 
9 have been hampering produc- 
in plants still in operation. 
elasco (Tex.) plant will be re- 
for full production and plants at 
lle and Luckey, Ohio, which 
‘been running at 50%, will be 
to full capacity. 


SOLIDATING THE RFC 


he Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s 
to absorb five of its subsidiary 
ations is an aftermath of the big 
pessional fight last winter when 


Wallace was nominated for what - 


then the dual post of Secretary 
mmerce and Federal Loan Admin- 

(BW—Jan.27’45,p15). When 
yess hustled through the bill sep- 
ing the Federal Loan Agency from 
Commerce Dept., it took time out 
miticize the complexity of RFC’s 
ture and the hazy limits on its 


he new administrator, John W. 
ier, is now setting out to consoli- 


rambling corporate setup he 
krited from Jesse Jones. At Sny- 
stequest Congress is working on a 
to permit RFC to absorb the Rub- 
Reserve Co., Metals Reserve Co., 
tense Plant Corp., Defense Supplies 
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Corp., and Disaster Loan Corp. This 
will leave only the Federal National 
Mortgage Assn., the RFC Mortgage 
Co., and the War Damage Corp. as 
separate subsidiaries. 

The proposed consolidation also may 
be a tentative step toward liquidation 
of the RFC and transfer of its functions 
to regular government departments, but 
any early termination of RFC’s work 
seems improbable. It has proved itself 
too useful as a federal odd-job man, and 
many of its functions could not be fitted 
into the regular departmental pattern. 


CIVILIANS READY TO BUY 


Industries which are now starting on 
the first lap of reconversion will be 
heartened by findings of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements’ fourth “Survey 
of Civilian Requirements.” The survey 
shows that the “walk-in” demand for 
six appliances—radios, washing machines, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, and electric irons—has_in- 
creased spectacularly in the past year, 
ranges from 20% to 100%. 

Pent-up demand for sundry smaller 
household articles—-window screening, 
alarm clocks, clothespins, flatware—also 
has increased, but not so sharply. 

OCR’s figures are designed to cull out 
doubtful purchasers, report only those 
who would buy immediately if the goods 
were available. 

Incidentally, speculation that OCR 
may be a casualty of reconversion before 
long has cropped up following the 
appointment of OCR’s chief, William 

. Elliott, as WPB’s member on a 
presidential commission to study Philip- 
pine rehabilitation. 


CHEAP ALUMINUM FEARED 


The attack of the Senate “north- 
western empire builders” on U. S. alu- 
minum purchases from Canada is in- 
tended to justify a policy in disposing of 
northwest aluminum plants that will 
enable postwar operators of such plants 
to meet the competition of the Alu- 
minum Co. of Canada’s Shipshaw 
plant. 

It is contended that this war-built 
Canadian plant was financed by interest- 
free U. S. and Canadian funds, given 
tax privileges by the Canadian govern- 
ment, and will be able to export alu- 
minum postwar 1¢ to 2¢ a lb. cheaper 
than the U. S. war-built northwestern 
plants. Northwestern industrial expan- 
sionists want to neutralize Shipshaw’s 


advantage by “giving away” U. S. plants. 

Working with them is Interior Secre- 
tary Harold Ickes, whose Bonneville 
Power Administration must have a post- 
war light metals load to market its pres- 
ent generating capacity. If he can’t 
do this, plans oe further power develop- 
ment—and for building an industrial 
empire in the Pacific northwest—will 
never get off paper. 


WHEAT SUBSIDY AHEAD 


War Food Administration is expected 
soon to announce resumption of wheat 
export subsidies and a parity purchase 
program to support prices of the record 
1945 crop. Though European demand 
for wheat is the biggest in years, WFA 
officials figure that an export subsidy of 
30¢ to 40¢ a bu. will be needed to meet 
the competition of Canada and Argen- 
tina for foreign cash markets (BW—May 
12°45,p113). 

The agency currently owns 56,000,- 
000 bu. and has the prospect of an addi- 
tional 100,000,000 bu. to be taken over 
under its 1944 parity price purchase pro- 


gram. 


DRUG CONTROL DODGED 


Growing public addiction to the use 
of sleeping pills containing barbituric 
acid is disturbing the Treasury Dept.’s 
Narcotics Bureau and the Food & 
Drug Administration, but neither of 
these agencies wants the job of con- 
trolling the traffic. 

The Narcotics Bureau fears that the 
added burden would break down effec- 
tive control over true narcotics. FDA 
admits it isn’t set up to do an adequate 
control job. Its present jurisdiction is 
based on labeling, and its enforcement 
activities to date have been limited to 
prosecuting druggists who have sold 
large quantities of “goof balls” without 
prescriptions (B W—Mar.24’45,p88). 

It is doubtful if FDA has legal au- 
thority to prosecute for refilling prescrip- 
tions, a principal source for addicts. A 
problem here is the need of epileptics 
to get barbiturates without running to 
the doctor every time their supply gives 
out. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR REA 


Uncontested passage by the Senate 
this week of the Lucas bill, which au- 
thorizes postwar loan funds totaling 
$505,000,000 through 1948 for the 
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X-Ray Your 
Heating System 


Look inside your heating system. Expose 
the hidden faults in heating performance 
—faults that lead toinefficient, costly heat- 
ing. Correct the source — and the source 
of many heating troubles is faulty distri- 
bution and control. 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating delivers to each radiator, the cor- 
rect amount of steam to agree with ex- 
posure and outside weather conditions. 
This supplies continuous heat flow, assur- 
ing comfortable heating at all times. No 
overheating, no underheating; no costly 
waste of rationed fuel. 


An Outdoor Thermostat automatically 
balances steam delivery to changes in out- 
door temperature. With the Webster 
Moderator System, you get “Control-by- 
the-Weather”. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven out of ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! .. . Heating Engineers sur- 
veyed thousands of buildings to give own- 
ers an accurate estimate of the extra-heat- 
per-unit-of-fuel to be achieved with proper 
controls. 


If you are planning building construction 
or modernization, we have a free book 
giving case studies of 268 modern steam 
heating installations. Write for “Perform- 
ance Facts”. Address Dept. BW-5 

WARREN UERSTER CO. Senden 3 


Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


oat 
CONTROL AUTOMATIC 


Steam Heating 


Rural Electrification Administration, is 
an outstanding example of the new re- 
lationship between Congress and the 
Administration. 

The bill reestablishes REA as an in- 
dependent agency, removing it from 
the Agriculture Dept. under which it 
was placed in the 1939 federal reorgan- 
ization. Earlier attempts to liberate REA 
foundered in committee because of 
Roosevelt’s opposition. President Tru- 
man told senators to settle the long- 
standing controversy as they chose. 

The Lucas bill is expected to encoun- 
ter no determined opposition in the 
House. 

Good bet to head REA, after the 
liberation, is Guy M. Gillette, former 
senator from Iowa and present chairman 
of the Surplus Property Board. There's 
a chance, though, that President Tru- 
man will pick him as Secretary of Agri- 
culture to succeed Claude Wickard. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Broadcasters are objecting strenu- 
ously to the Federal ‘Communications 
Commission’s proposal to publicize 
station financial statements and céntrac- 
tual agreements. They contend that 
such information would give advan- 
tage to newspapers and other competi- 
tive media. 

The Army’s production rush early in 
the year (BW—Feb.24’45,p5) will add 
about $1,000,000,000 to the cost of 
liquidating inventories in contract ter- 
muinations. 

Testimony of naval officers before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
flects concern over the increasing dam- 
age inflicted by Japanese suicide and 
other air attacks as fleet units approach 
closer to Japan. Some $178,000,000 
will be spent for new West Coast re- 
pair facilities in fiscal 1946. Even then 
all East Coast facilities will be used 
to capacity. 

OPA has abandoned a proposal to 
take ration banking (BW--Nov.21'42, 
pl22) out of the banks and handle it 
through OPA clearinghouses. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
Commerce Dept. officials are worried 
because public support has not been 
manifested in congressional hearings on 
the new airport program. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


The timber industry’s inability to keep 
pace with demands because of man- 

er and equipment shortages puts 
umber at the top of the war and recon- 
version critical list (page 28). 


yess W 
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An early glossary of the graphi 
arts defined Text Paper as “a fi 
grade of rough-surfaced printin 
paper, used where artistic effects ar 
desired in books, booklets, and 
similar forms of printed matter.’ 

This definition would have to be 
revised today, for Text Paper 
Cover Paper, too—have grown up 
to become two of the most versatile 
surfaces in the entire field of adver. 
tising. Their true usefulness and 
adaptability haven’t been fully ex. 
plored . . . and can’t be, perhaps, 
until peace-time production and 
creation are again possible. 

Keep this in mind when you buy 
HAMILTON ANDORRA TEXT and 
COVER, HAMILTON VICTORIAN 
TEXT and COVER, HAMILTON 
KILMORY TEXT and COVER, and 
HAMILTON WEYCROFT COVER. 

Continue to use these papers 
“where artistic effects are desired in 
books, booklets, and similar form: 
of printed matter.” But use them, as 
well, where results are desired from 
such direct-advertising media as 
folders, circulars, sales letterheads 
and envelopes, envelope enclosures, 
package and bill inserts, self- 


mailers, broadsides, and the like. 


f OUTLOOK 
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Watch the prices for metal scrap. These are very sensitive to supply. 

Most plants will be unable to buy in the scrap markets the materials 
they need for reconversion. Scrap prices, however, will give a good idea 
about availability of virgin metals when the controls are eased July 1. 

It’s only when materials can be had that removal of controls on either 
metals or products takes on any meaning. 

* 
Scrap steel had its first ‘‘peace jitters’ last autumn (BW—Sep.9’44,p21). 
Later prices rallied to the ceilings and held there solidly. 

But this week uneasiness developed once more. On Tuesday there was 
a markdown of 50¢ a ton in the Philadelphia market. This came at a time 
when steel orders still were running ahead of deliveries, so it may be consid- 
ered mainly a psychological reaction to the growing cutbacks. 

Few orders for steel are as yet being canceled. Iron Age on Wednesday 
reported sheet backlogs on companies’ books at 50 weeks’ production. Yet 
the industry expects a flood of cancellations before July 1. 

As steel is the War Production Board's only real worry among major 
metals, the market for steel scrap may well be the reconversion barometer. 
* 

Fabricating industries are still taking huge deliveries of copper, but the vol- 
ume has fallen sharply from the all-time peak in March. 

Scrap prices haven’t softened, but the market has turned very quiet. 

Copper shipments in April of 161,000 tons (down from 218,500 in 
March) loom large against refiners’ stocks of 55,500 tons. But we probably 
also have on hand a stockpile of imported copper of 160,000 tons. 

The domestic industry quite agrees with WPB that it will be able to 
supply reconversion demand in the next few months. In fact, it is fretting 
about possible excess capacity in the not-too-distant future. 

Relaxation of the Controlled Materials Plan (page 17) as it applies to alu- 
minum will be even simpler than for steel and copper. 

It is a well-known fact that we have built aluminum-producing capacity 
beyond even the fantastic needs of war—to something over 2,000,000,000 
Ib. annually against the prewar peak year’s use of 329,000,000 Ib. 

Getting encugh aluminum will be simply a matter of seeing that the. 
reduction works have enough manpower and electricity. 

The scrap market means little in this metal. 

* 
Reconverting industries’ worries about machine tools continue even more 
acute than concern over metals, but there are some hopeful signs. 

It is generally agreed that the AA-3 priorities granted 72 consumer- 
goods industries for tools (BW—May12’45,p16) aren’t high enough to get 
deliveries without further action. The long-standing backlog of Russian 
orders with AA-1 ratings is squarely in the way. 

Nevertheless, a few toolbuilders have a little idle capacity. Moreover, 
there are strong indications that WPB is prepared to squeeze the most- 
needed reconversion tools into production schedules. 

Betting is that some of the AA-1 priorities will be delayed. 


Consumers and producers alike continue to speculate on how long it will take 
consumer-goods industries to reconvert and get rolling. WPB’s best answer 
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was this week’s detailed schedule on the length of time needed, industry by 
industry, to get the 72 important consumer-goods lined up (1) to the break. 
even point, and (2) to capacity. 

Automobiles provide an interesting sample. The estimate is eight 
months to break even and 15 months to reach capacity (6,000,000 cars?). 

But it is to be borne in mind that these are composite guesses—and 
nothing more—by industry and WPB statisticians. There will be wide vari- 
ations from company to company within each of the 72 industries. Further- 
more, there is a suspicion that there may be some tendency to overstate time 
lags for competitive reasons. 

7 
Those who are optimistic about speedy reconversion are banking on Ameri- 
can industry’s ingenuity. And plenty will be needed. 

In automobiles, most observers appreciate the difficulties with tools and 
dies and raw materials. But there are some obscure handicaps. 

For example, when auto manufacturers approach textile mills about 
upholstery, they usually are told to ask WPB’s help. There is so much Army 
and high-priority civilian business that the textile people are stymied. 

Still more obscure is a small matter of solder. Auto radiators require 
a lot of solder, and solder needs critically short tin. Automotive engineers 
probably will figure out ways and means of getting by with low-tin solders, 
but it will take a bit of doing. 

e 
Tight situations in both sheet steel and tin are to blame for the fact that can 
manufacturers have been denied any more steel this quarter. 

Chances are, however, that the steel for larger quotas will become avail- 
able long before the tin will. The one remedy on tin is to recapture some 
of the ore available in Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. 


Plan for a postwar lightweight car, announced by General Motors for its 
Chevrolet division this week, has obviously competitive implications. 

Here is an answer to Ford (BW—Oct.28'44,p16)—maybe a challenge 
to the Willys-Overland jeep—despite the fact that many in G. M. haven't 
much confidence in puddle jumpers except perhaps as the junior entry in 
two-car garages. 

And some other postwar competitive angles: Caterpillar will have a 
fairly well-rounded line of earth-moving equipment as well as its familiar 
tractors, and Bendix is examining the personal plane market. 

© 
Labor costs going into manufacturers’ unit costs have been rising steadily in 
consumer-goods lines, and the tide is a hard one to turn. 

Figures for 1944, just published, for shoes, cotton textiles, tobacco, 
meat packing, and canning show unit labor costs up from 1941 by 23% 
to 49%. Lines that add importantly to consumer-goods costs—lumber, 
nonferrous metals, pulp and paper, coal—have very similar records. 

Volume in most of these industries declined between 1941 and 1944. 
Only meat packing and coal, with output gains of 38% and 21% respectively, 
were able to hold the rise in unit labor cost to as little as 25%. 

Retailers as well as manufacturers are affected by higher unit costs. 
Factories will tend to continue wartime skimping on quality and to concen- 
trate on higher-priced, longer-profit merchandise. 
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Succession pictures taken by a “ribbon frame” camera, showing a wing rocket getting 
under way and speeding toward the enemy at about 13 miles a minute. This camera 
was developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
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be big question mark hanging over 
aversion is labor. 

Siowly, cautiously, like a man loosen- 
the bonds that have held some un- 
dictable giant in check, the National 
fr Labor Board and the War Man- 
mer Commission are beginning to 
# the controls which have so closely 
slated the labor force. 

Making a Start—Their object—like 
st of OPA in drafting new price 
Jicies (page 19) and WPB on the 
nduction front (page 17)—is to make 
tart in restoring the free play of 
momic forces. But a free play of 
momic forces on the labor front has 
e inevitable concomitant of strikes 
pd unemployment. If they appear 
w in too serious a degree, the orderly 
onversion which Washington is plan- 
ing can, in actual fact, become a chaos. 
[he no-strike pledge still stands gen- 
ally, of course, but with V-E Day 
ne big incentive for observing it has 
en removed. 

To Review Agreements—NWLB’s 
st step in unraveling wage controls 


MEN BACK—AND MEN GOING 


Down the gangplank of a New York-docked transport 
file veterans chosen for furloughs. Many will enjoy per- 
manent ones, being eligible for demobilization under 
the Army’s “point” plan to release 1,300,000 men this 
year. But in Manhattan’s Pennsylvania Station, queues 


sbor: The Big Question Mark 


Businessmen won't know the answer to this reconversion 
sblem until the gradual loosening of wage and manpower con- 
is has begun to react on a part-war and part-peace economy. 


makes collective bargaining—with all its 
pressure tactics—the prime determinant 
of industry’s reconversion labor costs 
(BW—May]12’45,p98). Heretofore, all 
new wage rates and the adjustment of 
all wage rates had to be approved by 
NWLB before becoming effective. 

Under the new rules, any wage agree- 
ment between employer and union in 
plants shifting to civilian production or 
reopening can be put into effect im- 
mediately, although the board will sub- 
sequently review each such agreement 
under the Little Steel stabilization 
formula, which, although now under- 
going revision, is still the controlling 
policy. 

If it finds that wages being paid are 
out of line with the formula, it will order 
changes. But NWLB’s ruling will not 
be retroactive, and there will be no 
penalties for proceeding to install a wage 
schedule that the board subsequently 
finds excessive. 

e Procedure Established—To safeguard 
against reconversion wages being set 
by collective bargaining at inflationary 


od ia Z 
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levels, NWLB has issued orders cover- 
ing procedure in establishing new rates. 
These apply to what are expected to be 
the three commonest situations that re- 
conversion will create: 

(1) In the case of a complete plant 
conversion, some or all of the key jobs 
will remain substantially the same. 
Despite the fact that production has 
shifted back to civilian goods, the rates 
for these jobs cannot be changed. ‘They 
must be used as peg-points for the es- 
tablishment of rates on other jobs in 
such a manner as to result in a_ bal- 
anced wage structure. The net effect 
should be, NWLB hopes, the mainte- 
nance, in general, of rates which existed 
before reconversion. 

(2) In the case of a plant where prod- 
uct or operations change so drastically 
with reconversion that even key jobs 
are basically altered, the wage schedule 
should be fixed at the prevailing level 
of wages in the industry's or area’s 
comparable occupations. The board 
hopes that this type of situation will 
be rare. 

(3) In cases where only a part of a 
plant’s facilities is being converted to 
the production of civilian goods and 
where jobs on civilian production are 
similar to those remaining on war pro- 
duction, no changes in rates can be 
made. Where rates have to be set for 
new or changed jobs on civilian pro- 
duction, the wage rates on unchanged 
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of new inductees (right) give substance to a War Dept. 
announcement that there will be no slackening in induc- 


tions this spring—although by July the 100,000-a-month 
draft call may be pared. To keep the Army at 6,968,000, 
Selective Service is expected to furnish some 700,000 
replacements to counter a like number of Army medical 
discharges—over and above the 1,300,000 demobilization. 


On how well Paul McNutt (left), head of the War Manpower Commission, 
and George Taylor, head of the National War Labor Board, mesh on policies 
may well depend how easily industry gets over the reconversion hump. 


jobs must be used as peg-points for a 
balanced rate structure. 

e Some Exceptions—Where these three 
guidelines—which NWLB calls its re- 
conversion “‘principles’—seem inappli- 
cable, new wage structures may be de- 
vised—on the employer's initiative in 
plants where no union exists but only 
by agreement with the union if there is 
one representing his employees. In 
these instances, advance approval by 
NWLB is required before a new wage 
structure can become effective. 

Additionally, any new wage structure 
which furnishes the basis for a price-in- 
crease request on products price-fixed 
by OPA has to have NWLB’s advance 
approval. 

For the present, labor is well satisfied 
with the new plan. The 1942 price 
levels which OPA will endeavor to 
apply to civilian goods (page 19) put 
the only real limitation on how favor- 
able a wage bargain can be made. The 
unions profess to believe that there is 
a fat profit margin in 1942 prices— 
that they are based on an output sub- 
stantially less than capacity. 

The unions are not too worried about 
being held down by NWLB’s intention 
to use standard job classifications as peg- 
wong Both employers and employees 
1ave learned how a job can be called 
by any number of names, each one ap- 
pearing on the payroll at a different 
rate. Given the license to bargain on 
reconversion wages at the plant level, 
the unions feel they'll do aii right. 

e WMC Gets Busy—Keeping step with 
NWLB, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion has begun easing its controls over 
the labor market. Its first action was to 
decentralize authority over manpower, 
grant power to regional offices to clear 
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the way so that the old supply and 
demand factors might work. Between 
now and July 1, WMC’s regional direc- 
tors can tailor manpower policy to local 
needs. After that date a national relax- 
ation of controls will become effective. 
Here’s what’s coming: 

A sharp drop in the number of Group 
I areas (where there are labor shortages 
for meeting war requirements) is ex- 
pected by July 1. All the old rules, 
including the mandatory 48-hour week, 
will continue to apply as long as an 
area continues to be in the Group I 
classification. 

For Group II areas (where there is an 
over-all balance of labor supply and war 
production demands) the 48-hour week 
will be optional with WMC’s regional 
director in consultation with the re- 
gional ops egies committee. 
Controlled referral, certificates of avail- 
ability, employment oy and the 
other regulations now in effect will be 
maintained only if local determination 
finds them necessary for war produc- 
tion. 

For Group III and Group IV areas 
(where labor supply exceeds war industry 
demand) July | will bring the elimina- 
tion of ali manpower controls. 

e The 48Hour Week—Currently the 
mandatory 48-hour week cuts across 
area classifications in the steel, textile, 
logging and lumbering (page 28), and 
nonferrous metal mining industries. It 
has been decided to remeve it in steel, 
although a definite date has not been 
set. In the other three industries, it 
will stay as long as it is judged neces- 
sary to meet war requirements. 

ere is considerable doubt of how 
much practical effect WMC’s 48-hour 
week fiat achieved, Government studies 


show that the 48-hour 
industries and areas wa 
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NWLB insists on. But let the over- 
time disappear and the whole sched- 
ule—including the basic peg-points—will 
have to be moved up. 

Under pressure from all sides, NWLB 
is currently sweating out a new wage 
policy that will revise the Little Steel 
yardstick. There is substantial agree- 
ment that the new base should be up 
8% to make the straight hourly wage 


for a 40-hour week the same as the aver- Hilowed te 
age hourly wage for the present 43 Hiey have 
hour week (BW—Mar.31’45,p95). pte) but : 
e The Job Ahead—The board’s real MiRoular C) 
toblem is how to grant wage increases HiMled first 
in a part-war, part-peace economy, with Hid the 1 
unemployment growing, and material BiBvilian g 
shortages still acute, without upsetting HB) on m: 
the balances on which speedy reconvet- Mion will 
sion depends. er is lef 
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VB began to turn its reconversion 
i. face up this week. While manu- 
sets still don’t have the answers to 
their questions, they can now tell 
accurately what to — in the 
‘of production controls for the next 
~ or four months—that is through 
third quarter of the year. 
b, Middle Ground—The plan that 
mg js unfolding (BW —Mayl2’45, 
kis a cautious one. It gropes for the 
idle ground between the stringent 
ol techniques that have served for 
soduction and the unregulated pro- 
son methods of peacetime. 
On this basis, businessmen can be 
» of one thing: WPB is not going 
ep aside and let reconversion pro- 
catch-as-catch-can. It is going to 
its hold on industry until the 
ness is well under way; for the next 
months at least, its importance will 
ease rather than diminish. 
But by the same token, WPB is not 
ing to plan the resumption of civilian 
iyction item-by-item and_plant-by- 
bat in the decimal point detail that it 
s for munitions. There will be more 
» for individual decision, more 
ice, more of a premium on ingenuity 
d judgment. 
Follow Byrnes Pattern—Specific appli 
tons of WPB’s plan are something 
at each businessman will have to fig- 
e out for himself. The general princi- 
s present no surprises. They are the 
me ones that were announced some 
weeks ago, when James F. Byrnes, 
en War Mobilization Director, took 
¢ lid off reconversion planning (BW— 
8 fi.7'45,p15). The main features of the 
- Hogram for relaxing controls during 
+ Menod One (the period between V-E 
| My and the final victory over Japan) 
¢ up like this: 
} Me Controlled Materialk—CMP, which 
* Mizulates the flow of steel, copper, and 
minum, will be put on an open-end 
is July 1. Manufacturers can place 
ders now for delivery after that date 
thout CMP allotments. Mills will be 
lowed to fill these orders whenever 
hey have a chance (after the effective 
pte) but all orders moving through the 
gular CMP machinery will have to be 
led first. Thus, military contractors 
( the makers of the most essential 
vilian goods will continue to get first 
ill on materials. Less essential produc- 
n will have to make out with what- 
er is left. 
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riod One Plan Spelled Out 


WPB strives for middle ground between strict controls of 
ime and unregulated peacetime production in setting up pro- 
for guidance of industry until V-J Day. 


Most of these contingent orders will 
be unrated—that is, they will carry no 
priority or allotment symbol. ‘The old 
Z-1 allotments, which were doled out 
sparingly under the Spot Authorization 
Plan, will become invalid July 1. Small 
manufaccurers, however, can take advan- 
tage of a special exception. Under a 
new regulation—Priorities Regulation 27 
—firms with gross sales of less than 
$50,000 a quarter will automatically get 
an AA-4 rating and a Z-3 (contingent) 


EARTH BLOCK 


Near Boise, Idaho, excavation work 
advances on yet another western irri- 
gation project—Anderson Ranch 
Dam. To rise 324 ft., a record height 
for earthfilled dams, the project will 
have a reservoir capacity of 500,000 
acre-ft., provide supplemental water 
for 430,000 acres in Boise Valley. 
Being built by the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, it will cost $13,100,000 
and include a $2,400,000 power plant. 
Completion is slated for late in 1947. 


allotment. This will give them a run- 
ning start on their larger competitors 
e Inventory Controls—Ihese controls 
(PR-1 and CMP Regulation 2) are being 
modified to pave the way for civilian 
production and to cushion the shock of 
cutbacks, but they remain unchanged 
in principle. The main relaxation is a 
new provision permitting manufacturers 
to stockpile the minimum amount of 
material they will need for 30 days’ pro- 
duction in anticipation of getting back 
into civilian work. Inventory controls 
will be administered strictly, at least dur- 
ing the first stages of period one, as an 
extra eel against overordering 
and preemptive buying. 

e Limitation and Conservation—Some 
200 of WPB’s 420 limitation and con- 
servation orders, restricting use of mate- 
rials and manufacture of designated 
products, will be revoked. ‘Through 
May 15, 90 orders and 43 schedules 
already had been knocked off the list. 

This weeding out of L and M orders 
won't apply in some fields—particularly 
textiles, leather, lumber, some chemi- 
cals, containers, pulp and paper, tin, 
lead, cadmium, rubber, and one or two 
others. WPB expects shortages in these 
lines to continue until the end of the 
Japanese war, and it will fence them off 
from the industries beginning recon- 
version. The special AA-4 priorities 
granted small business won’t apply to 
textiles and similar items. 

‘Practically all limitation and conser- 
vation orders covering civilian hard 
goods are scheduled to go sooner or 
later—with nine notable exceptions that 
have been singled out for special treat- 
ment. The chosen nine are: 

Trucks (L-1-3); passenger automobiles 
(L-2-g); domestic mechanical refrigera- 
tors (L-5-c); metal furniture (L-]3-b); 
domestic stoves and cooking appliances 
—nonelectric (L-23-c); farm machinery 
(L-257); wood furniture (L-260-a); 
radios and electronic equipment (L- 
265). 

e Special Cases—For these special hard- 
goods lines—and perhaps for a few other 
troublesome itemms—WPB will use a 
renovated version of its old Spot Au. hor- 
ization Plan. Originally, spot authoriza- 
tion was intended to release a manu- 
facturer from limitation and conserva- 
tion orders when there was no war work 
to keep him busy. Now, it will be used 
to set quotas for industries—for instance, 
the automobile manufacturers—that 
WPB wants to keep under fairly close 
control. In its new form, spot author- 
ization will provide a flexible form of 
control, less rigid than outright pro- 
graming but more restrictive than simple 
revocation of the limitation orders. 

e Essential Civilian Goods—Where 
WPB has been programing essential 
civilian production, it will continue to 
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set up quotas and give CMP allotments, 
at least through the third quarter and 
possibly for the rest of the year. A few 
extra civilian lines may be added to the 
programing list if it looks as though 
minimum goals might not be reached. 
All this gives the impression of a 
cut-and-dried plan, but there are, in fact, 
many blank spots that WPB will have 
to fill in later. For example, nobody 
knows yet just what will become of the 
Controlled Materials Plan in the fourth 
quarter of this year. WPB’s best guess 
is that it will have to be continued for 
military items through the end of the 
year. This raises the question of whether 
to make the customary advance allot- 
ments for the fourth quarter, a point 
that WPB hasn’t settled yet. 
e Simplified Priorities—There is also the 
problem of simplifying the priorities 
system. WPB has promised a simple 
two-band system to replace its compli- 
cated tiers of preferences and special 
ratings. The new arrangement is sched- 
uled tentatively to go into effect in the 
fourth quarter, but if CMP carries over 


to the end of the year, there may be a 
period of overlap. In any case, the new 
system will have to make some provision 
for the backlog of unfilled orders rated 
under the old method. 

Distribution controls regulating the 
purchase and sale of end items will con- 
tinue through the third quarter. What 
happens to them after that is anybody’s 
guess. WPB hopes to drop most of 
them before the end of the year, but the 
answer depends on how fast civilian 
production comes along. Consumer ra- 
tioning of such items as automobiles, 
refrigerators, and other hard goods will 
continue at least until the year’s end. 

e Basic Construction—The future of the 
Basic Construction Control Order (L- 
41) is also uncertain. L-41 will stay on 
the books for some time, but it will be 
relaxed step by step as manpower and 
materials become available. The rules 
‘on industrial construction already have 
been eased to make way for reconversion 
preparations. 

e No Guarantees—Some manufacturers 
and many consumers will be disap- 


pointed to find that, or 
they won’t be able to ¢ 
want during the coming mony 
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Because the job of the San Fran- 
cisco parley is to reconcile differ 
ences of opinion on world security 
arrangements, it inevitably moves 
from one near-crisis to another. 

This week, conference committees 
concentrated on the issues of trustee- 
ship and the relationship of security 
blocs to the world security body. 

Earlier in the discussions (BW— 
May!2’45,p20) the delicate problem 
of security pacts between the Soviet 
Union and its neighbors (Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Warsaw Polish govern- 
ment, and Yugoslavia) and with Brit- 
ain and France was resolved. These 
pacts, directed against resurgence of 
enemy states, are to remain opera- 
tive until the nations involved turn 
security responsibility over to a world 
agency. 
¢ Chapultepec at Issue—The status 
of the Chapultepec security agree- 
ment was at issue this week. Since 
the hemisphere arrangement extends 
for the duration plus six months, it 
does not parallel the Soviet pacts. 
Moreover, unlike the European 
treaties, it is a general eesalaghase 
mutual assistance pact directed 
against any aggressor. The question: 
Is this bloc’s responsibility for hemi- 
sphere safety to operate independ- 
ently, or must any action receive a 
prior O.K. from the Security Coun- 
cil? 


Trusteeship Terms Are Issue at San 


Starting with the assumption that 
nations, singly or collectively, have 
the right of self-defense, the U.S. 
asserts that the Chapultepec bloc can 
retain autonomy and take action to 
repel aggression if the Security Coun- 
cil fails to keep the peace. And, with 
its veto, the U.S. can prevent coun- 
cil action if it prefers regional han- 
dling of any crisis. 
¢ Compromise Is Drafted—Because 
there was objection to mention in 
the world charter of any specific 
bloc arrangement (for fear other re- 
gional blocs would form) the U. S. 
suggested instead that the Western 
Hemisphere instrument be reaf- 
firmed by a statement of Chapul- 
tepec signatories that their agreement 
remains in force along with world 
security perme and by an in- 
clusive mutual assistance pact extend- 
ing into the postwar period. 

This compromise, approved by 

President Truman, was designed to 
placate Latin-American fears of big- 
power intervention in hemisphere 
affairs. 
e Trusteeship Problem—The propo- 
sals for the trusteeship system, in 
their present form, would apply it to 
(1) mandated areas, (2) territories de- 
tached from enemy states, and (3) 
territories voluntarily placed under 
the system by states responsible for 
their administration. 
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The Soviet delegation insisted 

upon a rephrasing to give the 
US.S.R. a share of jurisdiction- 
by changing “directly concerned” to 
read powers “which were or are 
concerned.” 
e Agree on Noncritical Areas—It is 
agreed that administration of non- 
strategic areas should be subject to 
supervision of a trusteeship council 
with broad representation. In the 
case of strategic areas the Soviets 
have proposed that the Securit) 
Council—in which the big powers 
hold veto power—exercise over-all re- 
sponsibility for their use in the main- 
tenance of peace. 

A further clash of opinion centered 
upon the basic objectives of the 
trusteeship system. The American 
proposal envisaged eventual “self- 
government.” The Soviet delegation 
added the phrase “and full national 
independence,” and received sup- 
port from China. The British coun- 
tered that independence does not 
necessarily assure liberty and security. 
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<inessmen will find that OPA’s 
am for getting reconversion goods 
on the market at, or close to, 
P prices (BW—Mayl12 45,p5) leaves 
; of room for horse-trading, but 
ie such latitude, the chorus of com- 
s will continue to swell. 
jystry-Wide Basis—The _ pricing 
, which OPA’s Chester Bowles 
ust outlined in detail, will apply 
» industry-wide basis in the major 
b. of reconversion. ee emcee 
emiautomatic pricing formula wil 
wed by smaller manufacturers. To 
+ extent distributors will be called 
to absorb manufacturers’ price in- 
ys has not yet been determined. 
ep | in OPA’s reconversion pricing 
am is to remind any manufacturer 
» wants to come back into produc- 
pat his old ceiling price (usually the 
to which he was frozen by the 
beral Maximum Price Regulation in 
rch, 1942) that he can go right ahead 
h OPA’s blessing. Some manufac- 
es of electric stoves and electric 
n already have done this. 
hewar Profit Line—OPA will try to 
wade other reconversion industries 
follow their example, but when an 
fustry can’t do business at ’42 prices, 
PA's reconversion formula comes into 
picture. The formula is designed 
compensate manufacturers for some 
time cost increases, but to hold them 
prewar profit margins. 
Vhen an industry comes in for a re- 
wersion price boost, OPA will start 
by looking at 1941 prices (not 1942 
es, which were often higher). Then, 
an industry-wide basis, OPA will 
ulate the average percentege in- 
se-since 1941—in two elements of 
st: (1) basic wage rate schedules; (2) 
pl prices of materials and com- 
ents. The next step will be to com- 
we the industry’s net percentage 
pit margin in 1941 with its margin in 
36-39 (considered a_ representative 
acetime period). 
To Determine Factor—If the °41 
agin was higher, OPA will deflate 
st increases by the amount of the dif- 
rence. The resulting figure—the per- 
tage of cost increase minus the in- 
ase in margin—will be an “increase 
tor’ which manufacturers will apply, 
ividually, to their 41 prices to get 
er reconversion ceilings. 
OPA’s thinking is that by 1941 the 
ofits of many industries had increased 
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ewar Profits—Aim in Pricing 
OPA’s reconversion program is designed to hold manu- 


s to 1942 price levels, but it leaves plenty of room for 
trading. New product exemptions leave a big loophole. 


handsomely over prewar years. These 
expanding profit margins, says OPA, will 
enable some industries to absorb a good 
measure of wartime cost increases with- 
out bringing their profits below the 
level considered “generally fair and 
equitable” (BW —Apr.28'45,p7). If an 
industry finds, after figuring its recon- 
version price on the basis of OPA’s 
formula, that it would make out better 
with ’42 prices, it always has the option 
of using these. 

e Unit Basis—For major items—automo- 
biles, refrigerators, washing machines— 
the reconversion pricing formula will 
be worked out on a unit basis. For other 
goods—some small electrical appliances, 
kitchenware, cutlery-—OPA will use 
broad product categories. 

OPA still has to work out an escape 
mechanism for individual manufacturers 
who find they will reconvert into the 
red under the industry-wide formulas. 


These hardship cases probably will be 
allowed to apply the reconversion for- 
mula individually, using their own cost 
experience instead of the industry’s. 
The question is whether they will be 
allowed some pe margin or be given 


just enough of a price boost to enable 
them to break even. 
¢ The Exceptions—Small manufacturers 
(those which did less than $100,000 
gross volume in *4]1 and who don’t 
expect to better this volume in the 
first reconversion year) won't have to 
wait for industry-wide studies. They 
will be permitted to figure cost  in- 
creases on the basis of individual ex- 
perience, add the net percentage profit 
margin they received in 1936-39. Al 
ternatively they may use one-half the 
industry's average profit margin for 
36-39 (when OPA announces it). 
Large manufacturers which, for one 
reason or another, don’t fit into an in- 
dustry pattern—by reason of having a 
unique product, for example—will be 
handled much the same as the little fry. 
e For New Models—These reconversion 
pricing policies are designed for indus- 
tries and manufacturers which will be 
resuming production of the same 
models they made before the war. A 
manufacturer bringing out a new model 


LETHAL BATTLE SMOKE FOR BUGS 


On an Arizona ranch, a potent mist drifting through an orchard deals quick 
death to insects in its path. The destruction is wrought by spraying a solution 
of the military insecticide DDT, from Navy’s fog generator, which makes mist 
by dividing oil into minute drops. Both the machine, built by Todd Ship- 
yards, and the insecticide are tightly restricted, but two generators and some 
DDT were released for experiments. Results—swift death over ten acres from 
4 gal. of oil—bolstered the claim that this might prove a potent agricultural 
tool. The Arizona Farmer, reporting the trial, warns that controls are imper- 
fect. Sample problem to be solved: how to protect your neighbor’s bees? 
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will price it by applying his increase 
factor (industry-wide or individual) to 
his most comparable old model, then 
adding extra material and labor costs 
involved in producing the new model. 

A manufacturer converting to pro- 
duction of an item which he has never 
made before will follow the established 
OPA policy of pricing it in line with 
the price of the most nearly competi- 
tive product. 

These new product exemptions may 
prove to be a big loophole, as they have 
under OPA’s existing wartime price con- 
trols (page 84), but if-too many “new” 
products appear, OPA will do what it 
can to crack down. 
¢ Fringe Problems—OPA may get its 
worst headaches dealing with problems 
on the fringe of reconversion. A furni- 
ture manufacturer who has been making 
glider parts will be reconverting in a 


CARRYING ON FOR CHINA 


Carrying on where Donald Nelson 
left off this week, 34-year-old Edwin 
A. Locke, Jr., takes over the job of 
giving expert aid to China’s WPB. 
Locke went to Washington from the 
Chase National Bank, New York, in 
1940. He was executive assistant to 
Nelson, who resigned as personal rep- 
resentative to the President, but was 
retained by Chungking as economic 
adviser. Locke studied a broad pic- 
ture of business and industry with 
Chase. After graduation from Har- 
vard in 1932, he spent seven years in 
the mill of the bank’s “rotator” plan 
for training executives, through de- 
partments and in Paris and London. 
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field where civilian production has con- 
tinued throughout the war. 

Theoretically, since a pricing struc- 
ture has been maintained, he would 
pick up where he left off, being per- 
mitted to charge his prewar prices plus 
any general price increase the furniture 
industry has received during the war. 
(Last year, the industry was given an 
across-the-boards boost of 5%.) 

Price officials recognize, however, that 
in many cases like this a manufacturer's 
costs will have got way out of line with 
the rest of his va Cor In such 
instances, OPA probably will permit a 
company to apply the reconversion 
formula individually. 

Another problem is presented by the 

firm which has kept one assembly line 
dribbling out civilian production (fre- 
quently at high cost and little or no 
profit) while the rest of the plant worked 
on war orders. OPA probably will re- 
quire such a manufacturer to apply the 
reconversion formula, instead of allow- 
ing him to base his price on recorded 
wartime costs which reflect an artificially 
low volume. 
@ OPA Tests Formula—Using govern- 
ment data on cost increases, OPA has 
given its reconversion pricing policies a 
dry run on some 35 products and 
product-categories. Results of this test 
indicated that no major metal item— 
automobiles, large electric appliances— 
will get a price more than 5% above 
"42 ceilings. 

Products in which are used large 
quantities of textiles, lumber, and other 
ray’ materials which have been loosely 
controlled, pricewise, during the war, 
may have to have bigger adjustments. 
(Innerspring mattress manufacturers, 
who are now talking prices with OPA, 
are an example.) 

Where an industry adopted a general 

price increase in ’41 there’s likely to be 
plenty of bickering over the price level 
to be used in calculating reconversion 
ceilings. OPA expects to ignore the 
15% increase put through by the auto 
industry in the fall of ’41 and work 
with early *41 prices. 
e Trouble With Components—Prices of 
parts and components are another po- 
tential trouble spot. In some cases, 
these have been loosely controlled. 
Some parts and components have been 
out of production. OPA may have to 
start its reconversion pricing at this 
level. 

Officials are relying on their own 
persuasive powers (plus, pechape, some 
reluctant help from WPB) to get ade- 
guate production of low-priced lines. If 
suasion isn’t enough, OPA might be ex- 

cted to resort to some variation of the 

faximum Average Price line technique 
now used for textiles and clothing 
(BW—Apr.28’45,p102). Makers of ex- 
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clusively low-priced products will } 
given liberal adjustments to keep th 
goods on the market. 

e Counting on Distributors—Whereve 
a reconversion industry gets a price it 
crease, OPA wi:l bend every effort to ga 


‘distributors to absorb it, in order to kee 


retail prices at ’42 levels. So far, nf 
absorption technique has been worked 
out, but on the basis of past policie 
OPA can be expected to ask distribute 
to sop up cost increases as long @ 
realized gross margins are maintaine 
at ’41, or even at *36-39, levels. 

By using 1941 prices as the jumpi 
off point for calculating reconversiot 
ceilings, OPA is going on the assump F 
tion that most industries will soo FR 
achieve 1941 volume. If reconversio 
moves slowly, OPA must provide tor 
quick rescue. 
e Thankless Task—To most manufijiit) to 
turers, OPA’s pricing policies lofi: The 
strictly stingy. Their biggest complaint 
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4's failure to make allowance for 
. increases in indirect costs—the 
if white-collar employees and 
items of overhead. 
4’ job in enforcing the new ceil- 
. well as the old ones—is certain 
, thankless one, as the pressure 
sation or removal of all price con- 
creases. Already there are many 
.nand that all reconversion goods 
apt from any form of price con- 
in the theory that this would pro- 
the maximum incentive to high 
tion, bringing in plenty of com- 
9 which could then be counted 
keep prices in line. ; 
nents Get Busy—OPA is already 
bg from Coes, Sen. Robert A. 
has a bill which would eliminate 
control on many items after Jan. 
and which would prevent OPA 
matting a price ceiling on any indi- 
commodity which would not 
, manufacturer the same profit 
in he averaged in 1938-40. 
nultaneous announcement of price, 
(page 15), and-production (page 
licies for reconversion is counted 
» make OPA’s job easier. Manu- 
yers who are assured that the lid 
be kept on wages may be less un- 
about a tight pricing policy. If 
B moves fast in lifting production 
s, there’s a better prospect of high 
me. 
piding the Line—Chester Bowles can 
pt on full support from War Mobil- 
o Director Fred M. Vinson and 
omic Stabilization Director Wil- 
H. Davis. Both are determined to 
the price line. 
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“FRENCH JOINT OPERATION 


the Charleston Navy Yard, the U.S. Navy performs 
bother surgical miracle by welding a brand-new stern 
) to the torpedo-amputated destroyer-escort Senega- 
’. The French vessel was split amidship by a U-boat in 


To Revise G1. Bill 


Veteran loan plan bogs 
down in red tape, fails to meet 
expectations. Trouble centers on 
borrowing for new businesses. 


Executives of veterans’ organizations 
and members of Congress are feverishly 
discussing means for revitalizing the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, which has proved 
itself totally inadequate. Disillusioned 
servicemen, especially those wanting to 
start in business for themselves, probably 
would vote the bill’s loan provisions as 
the outstanding failure (BW-—Apr. 
14°45,p8). 

Sensitive to the political dynamite 

inherent in this flop, Congress is mov- 
ing toward revision. But plans remain 
confused because diverse interests can’t 
agree on the remedies. 
e Dismayed by Red Tape—While the 
majority of veterans probably are inter- 
ested in going back to their old jobs 
or getting new ones, the veterans who 
do want to have a little business of their 
own are dismayed by the red tape that 
confronts them under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. Most of these men are hoping 
to set up a little shop in the service 
trades—a restaurant, tavern, liquor store, 
or a shoe repair shop—the sort of side- 
street business a man and wife can take 
care of. 

Others are interested in billiard par- 
lors or pool halls, while many hope to 
utilize new trades they learned in the 


armed forces, pecs | in radio repair 
shops and other mechanical trades. 

e Homes Lead List—Shortcomings of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights are measurable 
in the latest figures on loans granted. 
Through Apr. 21 the Veterans Admin- 
istration (which is in charge) received 
applications for 6,442 loan guarantees 
under the bill. It had approved 4,571, 
rejected 834, was processing 1,037. 

A breakdown of approved applications 
shows: for homes, 4,300 aggregating 
$7,150,789; farm loans, 74 totaling $86,- 
305; business loans, 197 totaling $225,- 
148. Rejections included 803 for homes, 
13 for farms, 18 for business. 

Approved loans (4,571 totaling $7,- 

462,242) are a whisper compared to the 
Veterans Administration’s expectations. 
The date of these figures is ten weeks 
short of June 30, end of the fiscal year. 
By June 30 the administration had cal- 
culated that the number of loans would 
run to 225,000 with the government 
guaranteeing $281,250,000. 
e Misleading Ballyhoo—By the pro- 
visions of the G.I. Bill of Rights, Uncle 
Sam undertook to guarantee one-half of 
a loan up to a maximum guarantee of 
$2,000, the remaining amount being at 
the risk of the bank or other leading 
agency. In addition the government 
pays to the lending agency interest on 
its guaranteed part for the first year. In- 
terest on the insured portion must not 
be over 4%. 

Ballyhoo over the passage of the bill 
led many returned warriors to assume 
that this was another bonus, that all 
they had to do was walk in a bank and 
walk out with $2,000. Applicants dis- 


the Mediterranean. While the stern sank, the command- 


ing officer polished off the sub, then signaled for aid. 


When the disabled Senegalais was towed into the harbor 
at Charleston, the new half (right) was ready for it. Both 
sections were floated into the drydock and joined together 
to make a complete ship, ready again to go into action. 
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When a veteran turns from battle 
to civilian life he may (if he has the 
necessary credit qualifications) be- 
come a small businessman via a loan 
granted under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Types of enterprises which they 
choose are indicated by the following 
cases especially compiled by the New 
York loan guarantee office of the 
Veterans Administration. Names of 
veterans can’t be used without their 
consent. 


Veteran A: Army private; 45 years old. 
Kind of business purchased: repair 
and servicing of mechanical office 
equipment, an enterprise of which 

he had formerly been manager. 

Price paid: $6,000. 

Amount of loan: $3,000. (Remaini 
$3,000 to be paid out of profits of 
business through arrangement~ with 
the lending bank.) 

Amount of U.S. guarantee: $1,500. 


Veteran B: Army private; 23 years old. 

Kind of business purchased: two taxi- 
cabs to expand already operating taxi 
business. 

Price paid: $3,000. 

Amount of loan: $2,000. (Remaining 
$1,000 paid by veteran in cash.) 

Amount of U.S. guarantee: $1,000. 


Veteran C: Army private; 38 years old. 

Kind of business purchased: one-half in- 
terest in going grocery and delicates- 
sen store. Veteran’s experience had 
been in grocery and window clean- 
ing service, 

Price paid: $2,000. 

Amount of loan: $2,000. 

Amount of U.S. guarantee: $1,000. 


Veteran D: Army private and MP; 32 
years old. 

Kind of business purchased: truck for 
commercial operation. Veteran had 
ten years’ experience as truckman. 

Price paid: $3,450. 

Amount of loan: $3,000. (Veteran 
paid $450 cash.) 

Amount of U. S, guarantee: $1,500. 


Veteran E: Army Air Corps private; 31 
years old. 
Kind of business purchased: pool and 


From Fighting Man to Businessman 


billiard parlor. Veteran operated 
similar business before entering 
Army. 

Price paid: $3,300. 

Amount of loan: $3,300. 

Amount of U.S. guarantee: $1,650. 


Veteran F: Army private first class and 
MP; 30 years old. 

Kind of business purchased: tobacco- 
stationery store. Veteran had ten 
years’ experience in this type of busi- 
ness. 

Price paid: $2,300. 

Amount of loan: $1,300. (Veteran 
paid $1,000 cash.) 

Amount of U.S. guarantee: $650. 


Veteran G: Captain, Dental Corps, 
Army Air Force; 35 years old. 
Kind of business purchased: reestab- 
lishment of dental office. Veteran 
had practiced dentistry for seven 
years. 
Price paid: $2,000. 
Amount of loan: $1,801.60. (Re- 
mainder of purchase price in cash.) 
Amount of U.S. guarantee: $900.80. 


Veteran H: Fireman, U. S. Navy; 31 
years old. 

Kind of business purchased: meat and 
grocery store. Had previously 
worked in this type of establishment. 

Price paid: $6,000. 

Amount of loan: $4,000. (Veteran 
paid $2,000 cash.) 

Amount of U.S. guarantee: $2,000. 


Veteran I: Private, Army Air Corps; 29 
years old. 

Kind of business purchased: diner- 
type lunch counter. Veteran had 
seven years’ experience in lunch 
rooms. 

Price paid: $3,200. 

Amount of loan: $3,000. (Remainder 
of purchase price paid in cash.) 

Amount of U.S. guarantee: $1,500. 


Veteran J: Lieutenant, Army Dental 
Corps; 27 years old. 

Kind of business purchased: dental 
equipment for reestablishment of 
dental practice. 

Price paid: $2,013.50. 

Amount of loan: $2,000. (Remainder 
of purchase price paid in cash.) 

Amount of U.S. guarantee: $1,000. 


covered what the lawmakers should have 
known—that a bank is just as particular 
about the unguaranteed half of the loan 
as about a routine commercial risk. 
Forms are complicated and it usually 
takes weeks for the bank to investigate 
and the Veterans Administration to give 
its final O.K. Now, in an effort to speed 
loans, the administration has authorized 
its 51 regional offices to process applica- 
tions through to final approval. 

© Question of Definition—The act seeks 
to protect veterans against the wiles of 
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inflationists by providing that no more 
than “the reasonable normal value” be 
paid for a home or farm. Here is a major 
road block since real estate prices in 
many localities passed the reasonable 
and normal long ago. 

Vets with business ambitions are 
similarly stymied. The act prohibits 
using any of the loan for working cap- 
ital. Thus a man planning on a retail 
business cannot use any of the money 
for putting in a stock. However, “sup- 
plies” for operating a business are 


allowed, and there been 

argument over the m ng of 
(The Office of Pri \dmi 
makes a gesture of . . 
announcing that it 
opening small food businesses ty 
certain rationed items, byt it 

explain how the newco er js ul 


UTagen 
permit y 


supplies away from est: hlisheq 

e Revision Sought-Ve ‘crane 4 
tration executives don pect th 
ness loans to make ai showing 
the interest rate is chanecd and ¢ 
tions ruling out working capit 
inventories are liberalized. Ban} 
sider 4% too low for busines 
(even Federal Housing Adminig 
loans average between 41% ang 
and they fear other customers 7 


mand this rate. Experience all oyg 
country shows that about the } 
commercially minded vet can do j 
into an established business. 

Bankers generally deny ham 
operation of the law and poy 
special efforts in its behalf. The 
delphia Agency for Business Log 
Servicemen, Inc., now operating 
formed by 37 commercial banks 
underwrote a loan fund of $10,009 
It serves as a central office for by 
ing vets. 

Fourteen banks and building and 
associations in New Haven are coop 
ing in operation of a Veterans’ Fj 
cial Service Center, and clearingh 
banks of Indianapolis have annouw 
that they will open a G.I. loan ¢@ 
in the World War Memorial, H 
burg (Pa.) banks are preparing an 
visory service to expedite veterans’ lo 
Other cities report similar plans, 
e Wordy Regulation—Veterans teh 
loans take it philosophically. A lof 
them are relieved to get away from 
struggle with the 40,000-word te 
tions. (The National City Bank 
Cleveland has had a nationwide 
mand for the simple chart into whic 
has condensed the legal requiremen 
One reason more vets aren't kicking 
that discharges haven’t yet begun a1 
grand scale. Moreover, there are ple 
of good jobs to be had. But those 
sponsible for the law are justifiably v 
ried about the approaching crisis w 
millions will be mustered out and it 
a waning war industry. 

The G.I. bill was largely the wa 
of the American Legion, which does 
boast of the fact as it squares of 
amendments. The main questions a 
(1) Can the bill be revised so a 
make the federal guarantee workable 
(2) shall the bill be junked and dic 
U. S. loans to veterans be authorized? 
attempt now is being made to patch t 
the act as it stands. 
@ Several Amendments—Sen. Fdwin 
Johnson (D., Colo.), chairman of 


odver: 


i & $0" 
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re’s no hook to this deal. These 
ds have work to do. They must 
alot of people to get out and 
y. Buy War Bonds . . . at least 
extra hundred bucks’ worth . . . 
ht away quick. Just what kind 
dogan would you think up to 


‘em? 


buld you tell all those people how 
ch they'll pay off some day? 
ybe say .. . Today’s War 
nds Build Your Tomorrow! 


Tomorrow? Swell! But let’s not 
forget that every dollar is needed 
because our men are fighting now. 
So how about... Don’t Stop 


Buying . . . They’re Still Dying! 


Yet is there a single one of us who 
has to be reminded? Too many tele- 
grams informed next-of-kin this 
morning. Better try another. This 
time, a slogan about finishing the 
business .. . Your Bonds Can 


_ Decide the Last Battle! 


So they might. And they can help 
bring those guys home sooner, too. 
But, meanwhile, we won’t kid our- 
selves. Buying Bonds is no substi- 
tute for being there. That’s sure! 


In fact, suppose we skip the slogans. 
Who needs ours anyway? They’ve 
got one already. So have you. We 
all do. It’s a mighty personal reason 
... and more than any words, it 
urges you to buy War Bonds. An 
extra one, today! 


advertisement prepared and space furnished by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, sole makers of Comptometer adding-calculating machines 


A ‘Bubigit’ C 
with a lifting capi 
—can be lifted a 


not in fifty ye 

been a radical ighprovement i in 
chain blocks gntil the new 
— i we Giroloped. 


friction 
and all the 
cluding utomatic load 
brake, are énglosed in a grease- 
packed, sealed housing. The 
lubricant stays in—dust and 
dirt are kept out. 


Wherever a hand-operated 
hoist is needed, trust the 
‘Budgit’ to do a quicker, better 
job than other chain blocks, 
with less strain or fatigue on 
the part of the worker. 


“Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built 
to lift up to 4, &, 1, and 2 tons. 
Prices start at $59.50 list. Send 
for Bulletin No. 357 for more 
detailed information. 


ie ‘BUDGIT’ 
inal Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘lood lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialnes. Makers of Ashcroft Gouges, 

Honcock Valves, Consolidated Sofety ond Relief Valves and 
‘Amencon’ industriol instruments. 


subcommittee on veterans’ legislation, 
has introduced two bills proposing 
amendments to the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
One of these (which is expected to pass) 
would authorize national banks to make 
G.I. loans without regard to Federal 
Reserve act restrictions. The second 
would provide that the amount of a loan 
(rather than the selling price) could not 
exceed the appraised value of a property; 
it will be fought on the pool § that it 
is inflationary. 

Other provisions would broaden the 
uses to which loans could be put and 
add a service charge of 14% to the in- 
terest rate of 4% to encourage better 
banker cooperation; Congress is ex- 
pected to go along on these. 

In the House, Rep. John Rankin 

(D., Miss.), chairman of the War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation Committee, has in- 
troduced companion measures to the 
Johnson bills. Rankin is a grandstander, 
may beat Johnson to the hearing stage— 
and the newspaper publicity. In view of 
the storm its pet measure has provoked, 
the American Legion is being very coy 
about amendment proposals. 
e Training Proposed—Bankers and other 
witnesses before the House Committee 
on Small Business have proposed busi- 
ness training courses for vets with gradu- 
ates receiving “certificates of compe- 
tence” which would be submitted to 
banks as proof that they had qualified 
for credit. 


Dust to Dust? 


Colorado soi! con 
may go by the board as A 
of new legislation. Prescy a 


ae 
erted by land-owning ing 4 

Despite the recor aking 
demands on agriculture, sojj ; 
tionists in the plains ntry hy 
ceeded in holding their line Dr 
(BW—Nov.11°44,p32). Last wa 
first break came when Goy. lo 
Vivian of Colorado signed a bill 
may have the effect of \ ashing 
conservation measures in that g 
@ Laws Passed in 45 State 
drought and wind threatened ty 
a desert of much of the Weg 
“dust bowl” days, Colorado » 


other states followed the lead 
federal government in enacting y 
servation laws, most of them wit 
cient teeth to make them work 
In general, rules and regulation 


set up by a majority of resident 
owners within a soil conservatigs 
trict to control use of the soil, y 
banning the plowing of “blow , 
which had been turned back t 
Several thousand acres in six ( 
counties are so classified, and 


_s 
> 
be 


is forbidden, despite the fact | 


NEW DESIGN FOR LIVING—NAVY STYLE 


Providing housing accommodations for 800 servicemen, the first AP 

(above) built at Everett Pacific Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Everctt, Wah, any 
awaits delivery to the Navy. Nothing less than a floating hotel, the 5H»... 
craft boasts a modern galley and bakery, a laundry, dispensary, barber SM very 


postoffice, refrigeration, recreation room—and an awning-covered lounge difore re 
Designed for remote bases, 13 are now in service. Everett and other yagjertto’ 
building APL-30’s foresee potential postwar use of the craft as vacation hogy. ( 
as barracks for construction projects in out-of-the-way spots. me ie 
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West 
ido at 
TO EMPLOYERS: 

facts about Rheumatic Fever will 

your employees safeguard family 

. Enlarged copies of this adver- 

—svitable for posting on bul- 

in boards—are yours for the asking. 


aS wh 
Rs I , 


f at may seem like peculiar medi- 
piled up on Jimmy’s bed. 

Ci But those books and games and cray- 
have been carefully selected to keep 
contentedly occupied, until all signs 
the disease have cleared up. He still 

long weeks in bed. 
Bed rest is a tough assignment for any 
ster who no longer feels sick, and 
ts to be up and at play. But if rheu- 
lic fever and rheumatic heart disease 
to be fought successfully, it is the 
t medicine he can get. 
Doctors think it is the treatment that 
| do most to lessen the menace of 
umatic fever—the cause of more 
hs among children of school age 
an any other disease! 


Rheumatic fever in its early stages 
very difficult to recognize —all the 
ore reason why parents should be 

to its tell-tale symptoms. The most 
iking is pain and swelling in joints 
id muscles, The pain often travels 
om joint to joint and is frequently 
eceded by a sore throat or tonsillitis. 


This illustration is taken from Metropolitan’s Sound Film Strip, “Jimmy Beats 
Rheumatic Fever.” If you would like to show this feature at your P.T.A., 
Woman’s Club, Red Cross, or other Group Meeting, just write and let us know. 


‘Look what the doctor ordered 
for my Rheumatic Fever: : 


Other signs such as continued loss of 
weight or appetite, or fleeting muscular 
aches, call for medical checkup. They 
may or may not mean rheumatic fever. 

Unfortunately the disease has a ten- 
dency to recur, so it is vitally important 
that the first attack be recognized and 
treated promptly. 

Generally the sufferer must stay in 
bed under a doctor’s care until all signs, 
including laboratory tests, show that the 
inflammation has disappeared. He may 
stay at home, if circumstances permit 
—or possibly in a convalescent home. 


Equally important, thereafter, he 
should be protected as far as possible 
from contact with people who have 
colds, since recurrence often appears to 
be brought on by mild illnesses like 
colds, grippe, sore throat, and respira- 
tory trouble. 

Three quarters of those attacked by 
rheumatic fever are between the ages 
of 5 and 30—and of these the great ma- 
jority are between 10 and 15. Experi- 
ments now being made with small regu- 


lar doses of certain drugs show promise 
of preventing recurrence. But even if 
these prove effective there will be con- 
tinued need to maintain susceptible 
children in the best possible health by 
regular medical supervision. 

To learn more about this disease, 
send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
entitled, “Rheumatic Fever.” 


COPYRIGHT 1945— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CY, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT " 


1 Mapison Ave., New Yor« 10, N.Y. 


* SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN ... 
KEEP YOUR GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE! * 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SELECTS 
CONCRETE RUNWAYS FOR 
NEW AVIATION CAMPUS 


New airport at University of Illinois. The three paved runways are 5,300 ft. long and 150 ft. 
wide. Four taxiways 50 fi. wide vary in length from 2,330 fi. to 3,750 fi. Apron is 300x150 ft. 


MMA 
Recognizing the future importance of air transport, the 
University of Illinois, in cooperation with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, recently completed 329,000 sq. 
yd. of portland cement concrete runways and paved 
areas for its Class IV airport. 

This construction is the basis of what is expected to 
be a fully equipped airport for the University’s advanced 
courses and research in many phases of future aviation 
development. 

For all but the lightest traffic, concrete is usually 
lower in first cost than any other pavement of equal 
load capacity. 


Concrete’s low first cost -- low maintenance expense 
+ long service life = low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy. 


Whether for modern airports, postwar highways, com- 
mercial or industrial buildings, hospitals, schools or 
homes, concrete gives low annual cost construction. 

Engineering data are available to assist your designers 
to get all the economy offered by concrete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


bumper wheat crop 
the area. 

¢ To Expire June 17- 
tion provides that ( ; 
regulations expire b e 17 
regulations can be ha 

be drawn up, passed | 

advertised (with a c ’ 
owner), and approvec roe 
landowners, both resi: nd 
dent—all before the J 17 des 

The new law provide: for 
ing, and Colorado soil enatd 
fear that land-boom real «state ins 
may gather up proxic. and 
conservation. 

Along with the tide of farm Jang 
tion in Colorado, there | ie 
of absentee owners, many of who 
paying—sight unseen—$25 an a, 
acreage that would hav: 

a few years ago. In 

eastern Colorado, a 
showed 550 nonresident « 
tributed from Maine to Califom; 
compared with only 250 farmer 
on their own land. When ney 
discovered that they anc deh te 
and resident operators wer 
from farming “blow sp 

added their voices to demands { 
vision of the Colorado Soil Conser 
Act. What started out as a redefir 
of the law turned out to be a kj 
blow. 


SERVICES GET APARTMEN 


The shift from the European to 
Pacific war was brought home wi 
thud to San Francisco apartment h 
owners this week. 

They could all but feel the s gu 
their ribs as they made a gentlen 
agreement with the Army and } 
to list all future vacancies in 4 
ments with the newborn Am 
Housing Bureau. The alternati 
spoken but real, was seizure of 
apartment houses. 

A board composed of civilian 
service personnel will screen all appl 
tions. While the services have prom 
to allocate some of the vacancis 
civilians, the arithmetic offers litt 
fort to the apartment-hunting 
for the Army will need 450, ‘the 
900, units a month, 350 more “ 
be available. 

No penalty is provided for failur 
comply; the system is voluntan 
doesn’t work, the services will cheer 
substitute one that does. 

San Francisco hotels were control 
with the same problem at the st 
the war. To avoid seizure, they creat? 
hotel housing bureau to which cad 
them daily assigns a stipulated nu 
of beds for the occupancy of sen 
men. 
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One every hour... 


This stainless steel is great medicine for products and for plant 


equipment! Of course, it has to be taken correctly, the right 
grade selected, the proper processing methods employed! But that 
is true of any material. You, however, need know little 
now about stainless, other than its lasting beauty, its 
strength, its sales appeal, its long-time economy, for we can 
supply the know-how you need, as well as the steel. Rustless is the 
specialist in stainless, its production, its economical fabrication, its use 
to improve products. For example, the electro-polishing process 
ian developed by the Rustless laboratories made possible the polishing of 


complicated stainless refrigerator shelves on an economical 


ea basis — an impossible task by any other means. It will be well 
civil worth your while to see what we have to offer. Write to: 
; Rustless Iron and Steel.Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. 

Sales offices in principal cities, distributors 


everywhere. 


tart Producing Stainless Steels Exclusively 


SALUTE THE 
VOLUTES/ 


S 


, rate a tribute for 
both peace and war performance. 
They succeed where other springs 
often fail— such as when a lot of 
deflection is needed, or when a little 
spring must carry a big load—SO 

STOP and check your product. 
Could it be improved with a volute 
spring? 

LOOK for volutes in the tread 
assembly of the Sherman tank. Only 
volutes could take such punishment. 


LISTEN for them in an air com- 
pressor or refrigerator unit. You 
won't hear them, but they are there, 
busily—but silently—working in the 
valve assembly. 

Volutes are tricky. Designing and 
producing them takes springability. 
And remember, it's Muehlhausen 
for real springability. 

MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 


Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Ave., Logansport, Indiana 


Te improve product performance, use 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


Wanted: Lumber 


Timber industry's inability 
to meet demands presents 
serious obstacle to reconversion 
and postwar construction plans. 


Probably the biggest reconversion bot- 
tleneck, and one that has government 
officials badly worried, is lumber. 

V-E Day, far from easing the prob- 

lem, has accentuated it. For lumber is 
oegrang od needed by the military, not 
only to help quicken the tempo of the 
war against Japan, but also to crate 
vast quantities of supplies which will be 
“redeployed” to the Far East from 
Europe. 
e Greater Demand at Home—Coupled 
with this is the expanded demand at 
home as industry is reconverted to civil- 
ian production and as efforts are made 
to absorb displaced war workers in the 
stagnant construction industry. 

Against this is the unvarnished fact 
that lumber production has been slip- 
ping badly for months, at present is 
ower than at any time since Pearl Har- 
bor (see cover). Manpower and equip- 
ment shortages are the cause. Pro- 
duction this year now is estimated at 
around 30,000,000,000 b. ft.; total de- 
mand even under present restrictions is 
set at about 40,000,000,000 b. ft. It’s 
a safe bet that the Army will get what 
it needs (but no more), which means 
that civiliam industry will feel the pinch. 

Indicative of the extent to which 
the brakes are being applied is WPB’s 
estimate of 1945 consumption, 31,000,- 
000,000 b. ft., taking only 1,000,000,- 
000 b. ft. from stocks essential to cover 
the lag in curing. 
e Workers Needed-J. A. Krug, WPB 
chairman, says 123,000 more workers 


are needed in the y and : entire C1 
mills “‘to bring prod 2 ai tires, P 
levels required to meet nd e.. fli logs a0 

civilian demands.” PB i. umber mo 


advisory committee n es are s 
even with help the inc 
prove its position muc! 
quarter of 1945. 

For an essential ind 
has suffered heavy 
during the war. Luml 
mill workers are phy 
ified for military service, ind the . 
try lost many to the Arny ana 
Then, the attraction of higher. 
jobs in shipyards and war plants ¢-, 
many more away. ? 
e Figures on Manpower—\V}, 


icl 


any indu 
e civiliat 
; poth for 
king and 
thout 1t, 
mpered. : 
onstructi 
yortant 15 
prtage on 
Jding ace 
nal yncolm 
sshington 


employment in the first quiarter of ja that COU 
was 590,000 (235,000 in the woos ras Wi 
355,000 in the mills), for the fre fammher OF 
months of this year it averaged mp30'44P 
440,000, divided 175,000 in the ysmmcivilian ¢ 
and 265,000 in mills. The |2;fmmlzed 10 
workers now needed include 63,(yqmmckly tak 
the woods and 60,000 in mills. tarted to 
(Actually, increased mechanizatiggimme! of 22, 
logging operations has prevented qamrhe Po 
put from dropping as much as has pympmates | 
power. Current production, even y oten 


1,000,00 
ade. 
ions a ¥ 
lion OT 


150,000 fewer men, is near 
as in 1940. WPB officials cite y 
firms that have lost half their manpo 
in two years, yet are turning out » 


— o> 


lumber. Power saws to fell trees, gd impro 
tors to snake logs out of the woods, {ampne coul 
the answer. This trend is particul; 00,000 
apparent in the Pacific Northwest, MmWhile : 
true in the South, where trees structic 


ne SOOT 
n iS gol 
pve to 

housir 
ted s0o% 
repair 
t of cc 
en wit 
HA’s 
Agen 


smaller and production comes from 
multiplicity of smai] logging and “ 
kerwood” mill setups.) 
e Tire and Truck Shortages—Op 
tions are further hampered by shorts 
of tires and trucks, chiefly the fom 
J. Philip Boyd, director of the luni 
and lumber products division of WP 
claims logging and lumbering could g 


have not brought the two into balance. 


1941 
Consumption (total) ............. 37.4 
Boxing, crating, and dunnage.... 5.5 
Factory products ............. 4.1 
Civilian building ............. 22.8 
All other (including military 
EN espa cede ctewnss 5 
Pusfnstiem io. c ccc ce teeee 36.5 
Stocks (at start of year) .......... 17.1 


How Lumber Use Has Outrun Production 


Lumber consumption has outstripped production during all the war year 
Even stringent controls, including virtual cessation of residential building, 


the point where they can no longer absorb the difference between restricted 
demand and output. WPB reports 1941-1945 consumption, production, ané 
stockpiles as follows (all figurcs in billions of b. ft.): 


tted v 
suficie 
prograr 
t worl 


As a result, stocks have dwindled to 


Some 

1942 1943 1944 1945 a bot 

43.1 38.7 34.7 31 (est as lo 

9.6 14.5 15.6 15.5 (est en- 

42 45 #845 864 CHM, 
17.2 13.5 10.2 7.7 (est 
12.1 6.2 4.4 8 (e 


36.3 34.6 32.5 30 (est 
17.3 11.2 7.3 6 
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st 


lian allotment of heavy- 
inting out that 85% of 
‘ogs and about the same proportion 
umber move on Tubber. Some 3,000 
icles are said to be idle for lack of 


entire C1 
tires, P 


jany industries now preparing to re- 
- avilian production require lum- 
hoth for plant remodeling and for 
crating their products. 


king and 
their operations will be 


hthout it, 


mpered. 
wastruction and Jobs—Even more 


wortant is the effect of any lumber 
tage on construction. Normally, 
iding accounts for 11% of our na- 
| income. Planners in and out of 
shington see it as one great indus- 
that could go far to sop up surplus 
ras war plants shut down_alto- 
her or curtail operations (BW— 
».30°44,p 5). 

vilian construction, which in 1944 
ized 10,200,000,000 b. ft., could 
ickly take up employment slack if 
tated to climb back toward the 1941 
| of 22,770,000,000 b. ft. 
The Postwar Potential—Reputable 
imates place the postwar construc- 

potential at $15,000,000,000 to 
000,000,000 annually for the next 
ade. Of this, five billions to six 
jions a year would go into building a 
lion or more homes. With repairs 
| improvements, the residential field 
ne could provide jobs for more than 
100,000 workers. 
While some relaxation of the WPB 
struction control order (L-41) may 
i¢ soon, the stringent lumber situa- 
n is going to prevent any immediate 
pve to release the pent-up demand 
housing. The best that can be ex- 
ted soon is an easing of restrictions 
repair work, and higher ceilings on 
t of construction that can be under- 
en without WPB authorization. 
1HA’s Program—The National Hous- 
Agency hopes to see 250,000 houses 
ted within the next year—400,000 
suficient materials are available. Such 
program would help absorb displaced 
t workers. But present indications 

that all other building materials 
by be available in quantity long be- 
¢ lumber (BW —Sep.23’44,p21). The 
ole program, therefore, hinges on the 
cess or failure of efforts to spur 
ging and sawmill operations. 
Some lumbering officials say this may 
a bottleneck to housing construction 
as long as two years. 

en—and Now—Just how serious 
is is may be gaged from the fact that 
1941 civilian construction took 22,- 
0,000,000 b. ft. of lumber, while for 
‘current year it is expected that only 
% 7,700,000,000 b. ft. will be avail- 
e. 
If it is possible to increase production 
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with a Baby's Kiss 


A Reversal Problem 
Solved by Hele-Shaw Fluid Power 


F is no easy job to stop the mad rush of a face grinder table racing 
at speeds up to 100 F.P.M. and reverse direction in the wink of an 
eye. But it is done by driving the table through hydraulic pistons 
powered by a variable stroke, reversible Hele-Shaw Pump. 

Hele-Shaw Fluid Power drives the table at a speed which is 
uniform but may be varied. It also cushions the impact down to 
a baby’s kiss at the end of each stroke. 

Learn the multiple advantages of Hele-Shaw Fluid Power today 
for your operations. Write for the help of application-wise Hele- 


Shaw engineers. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Subsidiaries: COCHRANE CORPORATION, FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
2521 ARAMINGO AVENUE * PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


OTHER A PRODUCTS: A-TAYLOR & PERFECT SPREAD STOKERS, MARINE 
DECK AUXILIARIES, LO-HED HOISTS, DIAMOND FACE GRINDERS 
Copyright, 1945, American Engineering Co. 


a billion feet or so, the extra will go 
chiefly into civilian channels; and if 
military needs should drop after the 
present surge occasioned by deploy- 
ment and new construction require- 
ments in the Pacific area, still more 
may be available. The current outlook 
is not heartening, however. 

e Interagency Committee—To help 
solve this major reconversion problem, 
the government now is considering 
formation of an interagency committee 
embracing WPB, Army, Navy, Selec- 
tive Service, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, War Manpower Commission, 
and the National War Labor Board. 
Such a group could deal more effectively 
with all the complexities of wages, draft 
deferments, and channeling of displaced 
war workers and returned veterans into 
mills and logging camps. 

WPB is quick to challenge any sug- 

gestion that the domestic situation is 
complicated by increasing needs for 
lumber to help rehabilitate Europe. 
Less than 1% of our output has been 
going to Europe, and this probably 
wont go to more than 14%, it is 
claimed. Europe must provide its own 
lumber from its own forests. 
@ Plywood and Veneer—Plywood and 
veneer are in much the same situation 
domestically as is lumber, but on a 
much smaller scale. Supplies are tight 
and will remain so until military de- 
mand slackens. 


New Food Stamp Plan Draw 


Enlarged program is projected to cope with postwar, 
surpluses and as means of improving the nation’s dic: Regu 
distribution channels would be used. Operation hitched to incon 


A new food stamp plan, designed to 
guarantee an expanding postwar market 
to agriculture and the food trades, and 
to raise national nutritional levels, is 
being whipped into tentative shape by 
government economists and congress- 
men. When it is finally ironed out, it 
will probably be incorporated in a 
national food allotment bill now being 
sponsored by Senators Aiken of Ver- 
mont and LaFollette of Wisconsin. 

The original stamp plan, fostered by 
the Surplus Marketing Administration 
{BW—Feb.1’41,p29), was initiated in 
1939. By 1941 it had been extended to 
248 communities, with 3,000,000 per- 
sons participating. ‘The plan was based 
on the simple theory that, if a surplus 
existed in eggs, for instance, then the 
surplus eggs might as well be given to 
people who couldn’t afford to buy them. 
e For Postwar Surpluses—The present 
blueprint represents the solution pro- 
posed by Dept. of Agriculture and So- 
cial Security officials to the problem 
of postwar food surpluses. Officials fear 
that the nation’s present high food out- 
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With the coming of V-E Day, the construction industry embarks upon an 
expansion which is being strongly relied on to help attain high peacetime 
employment. But activity, both public and private, starts from a point lower 
even than in peacetime, and the bulk of what has remained has been in one 
way or another connected with the war. The upswing over the next year will 
not be rapid. Home building will be limited by lumber scarcity (page 28). High- 
way and similar public construction will step up mostly after V-] Day. 
But gradually, looser steel, brick, cement, and manpower supplies will per- 
mit relaxation of war restrictions and rising activity in the construction field. 
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put cannot be absorbed 
wartime requirements cea 
cemporary postwar uneny 
in. 

Even with maximum en 
expanded foreign trade, a1 
ment of relief demands, 
ered doubtful whcther s 


creased production can 


without advance planning 
tion. At the same time, 
ment is pledged to support 
at not less than 90% of 
two years after the war. 
e Nutritional Aspect—Linked yy 
the surplus problem is that of 
ing the nutritional well-being 
buying public. Wartime advances 
nutrition have indicated that the ; 
tion ought to be better fed than it 
in prewar days. The war has 
how much food people are read 
when they have enough mo: 
After several months of 
culture officials have con 
in order to tackle the surplu 
tion problems effectively, the new f 
stamp plan should go far | 
old one and should be even 1 
prehensive than the current 
ment bill. 
e Via Established Channels—T heir p: 
gram, developed through cI 
with officials of the Social § 
Board and representatives of the 
cultural committees in Congress, | 
operate through the established 
nels of food distribution. Its g¢ 
principles have the support of the | 
bloc, the processing trades, 
consumer groups. 
The proposed program would retail 
the main feature of the present Aiken 


Wor a 


‘LaFollette bill—a basic diet worked 


by nutrition experts in the Bureau 0 
Home Nutrition & Home Economic 
designed to provide every family wit 
its “minimum” share of calories an 
vitamins. Consumer cost of this die 
would be evaluated at regular interva 
(probably every six months) by govern 
ment economists. At existing prices 

would cost a family of four about 5! 

month, were no stamp plan in effect 

e Available for All—Books of fox 
stamps covering the face value of the 
diet would be available for sale to aij 
comers (under the old stamp plan, p2! 
ticipants were formally limited to low 
income and relief families). But par 
ticipation would tend to be automate 
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When you want toughness, power, strength. ..use 
steel. For arresting cables on aircraft carriers or taut, 
true-toned piano wire. For bulldozers or milk trucks. 
For bazookas or bedsprings. Improved war steels 
(many developed in United States Steel laboratories) 
will make peacetime products better than ever. When 
you’re able to buy civilian goods made of steel again, 
look for the U-S-S Label. It’s the mark of quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


Whiting 25-0n Crane 
in the west billet yard 


View in the ease billet 
ing a Whiting 25-ton 


York. Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
and Washington, D. 


principal cities. 


Overhead 


Traveling 


Whiting Cranes do the 4ecu, work 


125-Ton. Whiting Crane used in 
the structural mill— shown mov- 
ing one of the mill's rolls for in- 
stallation 


in Kaiser’s Steel 
Plant at Fontana 


In steel plants built for max- 
imum efficiency —like the Kaiser 
Company’s plant at Fontana, 
Calif.—liberal use is made of 
overhead traveling cranes for 
handling materials. 


Twenty-four Whiting Cranes 
are in service at the Fontana 
plant, ranging in capacity from 
10 to 125 tons, with spans 
from 50 to 108 feet. Several 
are equipped with 10 to 25 ton 
auxiliary hoists. 


For more efficient materials- 
handling in your plant, consult 
Whiting engineers. Whiting 
Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


cally restricted by the 
each family pay for t] 
amount equal to 40% of 
income. 

For instance, if a f 
earned $100 a month 
levels, they would spend f 
coupons. If, however, the cy}: 
the stamps would be sok 
$60, and they wouldn't 
top. The gap between far 
penditures and the actua 
food stamps would be paid 
ernment. 
e¢ Coupon System—In pla 
orange blue stamps the: 
a series of stamps model 
lines of ration coupons. T] aa 
might be colored, or nu 


marked with symbols. To eme 
gency surpluses, as well as t re tha 
each family purchased certai tritioy 
rich foods, up to one-third e cou 
pons would be earmarked f pecife 


foods. 

Many operating details wo 
up to the judgment of the 
central administrator. Ret 
wholesalers, as under the 
would present the food stamps to their 
bank for redemption. Fam: 
purchase coupons on the 
plan, probably buying a 
amount every pay day. But tl 
have to buy the full amount 
during each pay period, and 
prohibited from accumulatii 
and using them in a lump at 
ture date. 
® Certification of Incothe—] 
would certify its income, b\ 

a duplicate of its income-tax 
regional administrators of th¢ 

[he plan would present s ( 
dian knots for its administrat 
ravel. The problem of ind 
ticipating families to buy fo 
well-balanced diet would onl 
solved by earmarking one-thi 
coupons for specific foods. | 
gram’s backers suggest an « 
campaign designed to show 
the best way to spend their co 
e Another Headache—It is also recog 
nized that many families would b« 
clined to use the money saved throug! 
food stamps for purchases ! 
commodities. This is another headac! 
which could best be 
educational methods. 
substitution under the 
however, would be much slimn 
under the present Aiken bill. TI 
would provide families with the 
equivalent of only a fraction 
basic diet, thereby not tying 
much of a family’s income. 
Another difficulty would be policing 
the use of earmarked stamps, to make 
certain they were spent on designated 
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They crossed America 
at 6 miles high (in 6 hrs: 3 min. 


and as comfortably as “driving a car” 


hoeing's remarkable new C-97, with AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabin, forecasts a new kind of air travel 


RE YOU SEE the prototype of CONTROL MEN'S mann Canee WOMEN’S 
100-passenger Boeing Strato- ROOM, _DRESSING ROOMS aie tee ee 


. . —————_ aa Sa SS 
rs to come. In its record flight, : 
» Cc 


we what greater speeds and 


= 
_ | 
ane Ll 


top travel is coming through r) 

higher, thinner air. And you dole = — yoo 
he comfor i > ; FRONT L CRCULAS eee 

f t that will be yours carnco How OAMEY  Sraincase LOUNGE 


tthe C-97 cabin is pressurized, 
niort-protected” by AiResearch 
rols that seal the thin air and 


ABOVE 


Sectional drawing 


riding in a limousine on the ground. 


; 4 . a; . _ shows proposed ar- 
outside, That, at 20,000 or This is the kind of air travel saquaiel toupee 
() feet or more, keep the cabin ahead. And the kind of air control a ae ye 
ie same comfortable pressure- AiResearch is developing into new _ sleep 36 by night. 
|found thousands of feet below. devices for your better living at RIGHT 
ha cabin also ends the air pres- home and at work, as well as in _— Sectson the top deck 
+I ‘ . ° are convertible into 
changes of take-off and land- the sky. AiResearch Manufacturing _ berths Lower deck 
. ° e A x “ . houses the luxurious 
Makes high-altitude flying like Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. cocktail lounge 


meg JiPesearch 


| 
ZS) ‘Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Engine Oil Cooling DIVISION OF 
Systems * Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Temperature THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
Control Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems * Automatic 
Exit Flap Control Systems * Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


HANSEN 


2x0 TACKER “a 


HANSEN TA ustrated, is used for tack- 
ing, fastening, — jobs.” Drives 2-pointed 
fen ints. Self- “Or uae, One request 
and operation. tives fast as 

you grip. Investigate! sintanannied 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5130 Ravenswood ave CHICAGO 40 ILL 


Lavelle 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS 


As the volume of materials handled increases, 
the unit cost of handling comes down—that's 
the simple logic, proven again and again, of 
using Farquhar Portable Freight Conveyors 
wherever goods must be moved. 

To save manpower and speed materials hand- 
ling, consult Farquhar .. . first in the field of 


Portable Conveyors for all types of loose or 
packaged products. 


PORTABLE MACHINERY DIVISION 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


Clifton, N. J., York, Pa., Chicago, Ill. 


ar. 4 


for shipping mechanical parts. 


AIRTIGHT BARRELS FOR AIRCRAFT PARTS 


Developed to offset earlier war shipment losses caused by corrosion and 
age, steel barrels for packaging aircraft parts have set standards of sin 
and safety that are expected to insure their postwar adoption as contain 
export goods subject to weather and handling hazards. The Army Air 
has received more than 1,000,000; other services are warming up to then 
At Cleveland’s J. & L. Steel Barrel Co 4qQUGHT 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. subsidiary—machines of special design (above 
gate sidewalls, turn ends of the lap-welded’ containers which are then 
for leakage before being painted. Contents are bolted to a steel or wooder 
resting on a steel ring snapped within the corrugations. Moisture-a 
silica gel insures safe storage for two years. To enable overseas ground 
to reseal the barrels and return parts slated for repairs, lids are bolt 
crimped, over airtight gaskets. Development work was borne chiefly by] 
aided by other manufacturers and Forest Products Laboratory, \{adison, 


LVAN! 


on’t be ii 
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foods. Officials might also have to be 
on the alert against transfers of food 
coupons, counterfeiting, and resale of 
food Bought with the stamps. 

e Who Would Participate—How much 
resistance the public would show to- 
ward revelation of income tax pay- 
ments is another question. Economists 
now ironing out the program’s details 
estimate that about 80% of all the low- 
income families could be expected to 
purchase stamps. On the basis of 1942 
price levels, about 3,162,000 families 
would be eligible to participate. Off- 
cials point out that participation would 
also be conditioned by the ability of 
families to obtain adequate credit, on 
their reluctance to participate for social 
reasons, and on the amount of red tape 
involved. 

The cost of the program would vary 
in good and bad years. At the 1941 
levels, it would cost the government 
about one billion dollars. Its cost 
would probably run about $750,000,000 
under current levels. Since government 
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spending on food stamps woul 
relatively light in prosperous vea 
heavy in times of depression, thg 
gram would act as an anticyclical 
ence. 
@ Old Plan Got Results—Some | 
tion of the program’s probable ¢ 
can be had from a quick glance 
results of the old plan. Commer 
this program was a big success. 
sales increased considerably beyond 
amount represented by purchase 
surplus food. By undertaking aggrd 
merchandizing, advertising 
campaigns, grocers in Roche ste 
in an extra dollar for every di 
by the government. 

War Food Administration of 
emphasize that the new stamp p! 
should not be expected to end al 
farmers’ postwar surplus worries. | 
implemented by an expanded s 
lunch program and the in-plant fee 
system for workers, it would go 4 
way toward helping to eliminate 
of the worst ones. 
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Ar BRYLVANIA OFFERS YOU relax when the light’s right. Check INTERESTING BOOKLET FREE! 
the ; illumination at home and office. . 

' Y f h k ° 
Cr GHT AT ITS BEST! Get rid of inadequate bulbs, and Sylvania’s Rod Booklet 


ove enjoy Sylvania’s better, more —"They Know What They 
. P i = Want'’— gives you a new 

hen gpon't be in the dark about light! | dependable, longer-lasting light. idea of what people want 
now how much faster you can Sylvania bulbs and fluorescent in home lighting, radio, 


10 I *_* . 
~— television and electronic 


devices. Write Dept. 5 7 5 
at address below. 


ork, how much better you play, lamps cost no more than the 
ow much more completely you ordinary kind! 
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59” SYLVANIA 


Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
KERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS SYLVANIA RADIO TUBES 


Plan for Oma es 


World Famous Nebraska legislaty at 


COLLEGES | |-sieiy 6 oe yi 


authority to acquire util nbly-lir 
end public ownership fights proie 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


Santa Clara County 


Three bills adopted by the j. Ka 
legislature in its clos Pom 
point the way to ev “ 
ership of the Nebras} 18 
the ne of one of the . be 
a struggles in Lic DOI ants 10.0 
e New District Created—fg ¢ yt 
Omahans to obtain t nis -more 
: . : Nebraska Power have extended aditions 

7 1A : war years, involved ost ¢ ‘The 

‘SAN JOSE STATE a agencies, individuals, issues, ap sneeles, 
bodies (BW —Jan.20°45.p- .* 

The problem appears to hag. someth 
solved through creation by the to deli 
ture of a new state public power cupancy 
empowered to purchase or conder with | 
operate the utility under the N@ibsoning, 
public power law. Sal ¢ 
: The Omaha Peoples Power C feature: 
There are many sound reasons for locating your sion, which was originally fori .cJatior 
West Coast plant in Santa Clara County, but none is acquire the utility but until ai yy, 100 
more important than the educational facilities this has been —" fo negotiate He more, 
area affords. Three world-famous colleges and uni- omy tl sbolished. re 7% ; ae Bee Precip 
versities—Stanford, Santa Clara and San Jose State— stores to the Metropolitan 
supply an ever-increasing supply of trained per- trict (Omaha’s gas and water | 
sonnel. Research problems are solved with practical the right to operate power prope 

recision in university laboratories, and countless and waen acquired by the city 
tee . ane age demnation, a right withheld fro 
services to business are part of the universities’ every- Utilities District by the bill whic 
day pattern. : ated the Peoples- Power Commis 
e Opposition Ebbs—A spectre 
growing dimmer is that of conde 
tion of Nebraska Power by the « 


PREFERRED LIVING CONDITIONS 


Nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary, junior 
high and high schools maintain the same high stand- 
ard as the universities. And general living conditions, 
including homes, religious and social functions offer 
advantages that directly affect factory output. 


WRITE TODAY 


It will pay you to know more about S \ 
Santa Clara County. Write on your 
business letterhead for Post-War 
Pacific Coast—the story of Santa 
Clara County. There is no cost or 


obligation. Gr, , 


DEPT. W — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 


he population center of the Pacific Coast 


—-. 2 
\ 7Z 


Omaha, heretofore a perp« tual dl thre 
Mayor Dan Butler and general 
by the Omaha city council. Cond 
tion bickerings, led by Mayor 3 
centered in hic belief that the 
of more than $44,000,000 paid 
group of Nebraskans for the power 
pany under a deal worked out bi 
C. Myers, New York utility finan 
was at least $10,000,000 too high 
e Governor Names Dire ctorsA 
organization of the new power @ 
waits upon petitions required t 
signed by 15% of the electorate \ 
in the last election for governor 
number of signatures was regarde 
the newly unified factions as 4 10 
undertaking. Preparation and ¢ 
tion of the petitions have been ut 
taken by state officials. 
First directors of the new dis 
will be appointed by Gov. Du 


Griswold. After the original tem 


directors expire, their successors W! 
elected by the people. 
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almmes by Kaiser 


islaty shipbuilder reveals plan 
ict wi ding communities on an 
> Util ably-line basis—10,000 
'p fig. projected for 1945. 


my J. Kaiser won't wait for the 
4¢ boom in housing (BW —Apr.14 
7]) 

. plans he unveiled last week 
size, he will make the boom. 
ats 10,000 Now—The plans call 
the construction, on the West 
+ of aminimum of 10,000 homes 
45-more and in other localities 
»qditions permit and demand te- 
_ The Fst are to be built in 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Port- 


» something under $5,000, Kaiser 
; to deliver, complete and ready 
kcupancy, a two- or three-bedroom 
onde with two-car garage, with air 
ne Ne itioning, central heat, hydraulic 
_Bjwasher, garbage disposal unit, in- 
‘t C@M features, laundry machine, and 
insulation, on a Jot-52 ft. to 72 ft. 
1H by 100 ft. to 120 ft deep. For a 
‘ate 2 more, he'll install a Westing 
n)un@i Precipitron (air cleanser) or Ben- 
type washing machine. 
w Partnership—To accomplish 
he is incorporating—as Kaiser Com- 
sity Homes Corp.—a_ partnership 
} Fritz B. Burns, Los Angeles home 
jer. Kaiser is to be chairman of 
board, Burns the president. 
s the name implies, the corpora- 
is aiming at community construc- 
rather than at individual homes— 
mies of 200 or more homes with 
ational, educational, religious, en- 
binment, and shopping facilities. 
ot Full Employment—It has been 
secret that Kaiser was turning his 
s, when he could wrest them from 
war jobs, to housing (BW—Dec. 
p19). Housing is one of the ele- 
ts in what he calls his four-point 
gam for full employment. (The 
rs are health, highways, and trans- 
tion.) 
ast year he leased the plants of the 
mdard Gypsum Co. with the an- 
meed purpose of expanding wall- 
id output (BW-—Jul.29’44,p81). 
set Community Homes will require 
ch wallboard. 
wiser operates one of the biggest 
nent plants on the Pacific Coast, 
manente Cement Co., Los Altos, 
if, (BW—Dec.16'44,p104). Stucco 
mors of houses will require much 
ent. 
buying Components—Yet Kaiser dis- 
Ws any intention of marketing an 
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Phfft... phfft... phfft... phfft — 


What goes on here anyway ? Merely amodern 
miss mailing business letters the modern way! 
With a Postage Meter, which prints a stamp, 
postmark, and your own advertisement on the 
envelope, seals the flap ... fast as phfft! Provides 
any kind of postage as needed. Protects postage 
from loss or misuse. Does its own accounting. 
Quick and convenient, whether you mail a lot 
or a kittle. Metered mail moves faster in the 
postoflice, too; needs no facing, cancelling or 
postinarking ... Tens of thousands are speeding 
business mail everywhere . . . Pitney-Bowes 
made the first, and the most Postage Meters 
bwp (before war production)... Will make the 
most, and the best, postwar. Maybe you’d like 


an illustrated booklet meanwhile? Just write... 


Pitney- Bowes PosTAGE METER CO. 


1485 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


all-Kaiser product. His projected ad- 
vertising campaign mentions some big 
names in the supply field—Westing- 
house and General Electric, for ex- 
ample—as sources of his materials or 
appliances. 

Nor does he plan to build all the 
homes himself. Other builders will be 
invited to participate in the program, 
but the Kaiser organization will buy 
and develop the land, buy the mate- 
rials, provide the designs, establish con- 
struction standards, and market the 
houses. 

e Illusion by Variation—The typical 
floor plan which. the designers have 
evolved in the two years that this 


— has been brewing is adaptable, 
ke other prefab designs, to variations 
in exterior treatment which create the 
illusion of totally different design. By 
use of a different roof and different 
exterior wall surface, the house becomes 
Georgian, colonial, or rancho type. 
Similarly, by shifting the garage from 
one side of the house to the other, by a 
change of orientation of the house on 
the lot, by landscaping, or by a com- 
bination of these devices, the monotony 
of repetition may be avoided. 

By combining his knowledge of mass 
production technique with Burns’ abil- 
ity to design, engineer, build, and 
market a dwelling, Kaiser hopes to 


achieve economies pn 
ized in residential 
Bathrooms and kit 
livered to the buildi: 
Conventional wood 
where practicable, gi 
steel. Wardrobes an 
features will be built 
e Undaunted by Obsta 
tical considerations 
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ing codes and the att 
unions toward his plat 
that no local building re 
enough to stand in the 
of such magnitude as K 
nity Homes aspires to 


War has brought an unparalleled 
advance in technical development to 
the aircraft industry. Construction 
now of two new $2,500,000 variable- 
density wind tunnels testifies to the 
determination of aviation men that 
there shall be no tapering off of re- 
search activities in peace. War, for 
instance, may have Conshit jet pro- 
pelled planes into the picture, but 
only continued experimentation can 
give them real operating efficiency. 
e Good Neighbor Policy—Both wind 
tunnels are being built from one set 
of plans: one in Buffalo by Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. (below right), the other 
in Pasadena by California Institute of 
Technology. The latter is sponsored 
and paid for by four neighboring 
firms: Consolidated Vultee, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., North American 
Aviation, Inc., and Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., which will use it coopera- 
tively. 

These two wind tunnels are neither 
larger nor more modern than those 


oa 


already operated by various govern- 
ment agencies, notably the National 
Advisory Committee for Aerodynam- 
ics. They will, however, give the five 
firms private research facilities; the 
wind tunnel is as basic a tool in this 
science as the microscope is in others. 
e Speed Plus Pressure—For example, 
the Pasadena and Buffalo tunnels are 


For Research Continuity: Private Wind Tunnels 


capable of testing jet planc 
740-m.p.h. range and at 
conditions comparable to thos 
found at 35,000-ft. altitude. Hence 
they will permit research on com. 
pressibility (air piling up in front 
of the wings), a problem which so far 
has been a limitation on the speeds 
of ae —" plans (BW—Nov4 
44,p1 

The ae tunnel, like the one 
at Buffalo, features a decompres 
sion sphere (left) in which the 
model is placed for experimentation, 
Essentially an airlock, it can be closed 
off from the rest of the tunnel in 
less than a minute. This permits engi- 
neers to adjust the model or record- 
ing devices without several hours’ de- 
lay from releasing, and later restoring, 
pressure from the entire tunnel. Tan- 
dem fans (below left), driven by two 
motors, one 10,000 hp. and one 
2,000 hp., create pressure variations 
in the tunnel ranging from 4 |b. to 
60 Ib. per sq. in. 


in the 
pressure 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


it calls for precision 
andling, let McQUAY- 
ORRIS make it! Our 
nowledge of metals, our 
» years of experience in 
ll phases of automotive 


precision-part making are 
the most versatile in the in- 
dustry—and we love tough 
ones! Inquiries are wel- 
come from any industry 
with peacetime plans. 


FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
ENGINEERING... IT’S 


RECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


Another Highly . 
Successful Community 
Refrigeration Center 


The Consumers Ice 
and Coal Co., Lan- 
caster, Penna., pro- 
vides refrigeration 
service to some 
2500 customers. The 
plant has been mak- 
ing ice for over 40. 
years; now produces 
90 tons daily, serves 
town and country 
routes, and ices re- 
frigerator cars; but 
ice comprises only 
one fifth of its busi- 
ness. @ Its locker 
system is one of the 
largest and finest in 
the country, is com- 
plete with processing 
ae chilling 
and ageing rooms, 
quick - freezer, and 
2200 food compart- 
ments; it also has 3 
=q sub-stations in near- 
by towns. @ Thou- 
ny sands of pounds of 
Shad | locally grown fruits 
. and vegetables are 
cleaned, graded, 
quick-frozen, pack- 
aged, and sold under 
the “Consumers” la- 
bel, each season. 
Four Blizzard freezers 
handle this load. Six 
freezer storage rooms 
hold 3 million Ib. of 
various frozen foods. 
@Fresh fruits (up to 
75,000 bushels} are 
stored, not to men- 
tion carloads of such 
products as cheese, 
cream, cabbage, 
meats, potatoes, etc. 
@ Frick refrigerat- 
ing, ice-making, 
quick - freezing, and 
cold - storage — 
ment is used through- 
out. @ A similar 
COMMUNITY and 
REFRIGERATION 
CENTER could be of 
great service to 
YOUR town. Get in 
touch with your near- 
est Frick Branch 
Office, or write di- 


“Frick Co. 


WAYNESBORO 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Preparing Locker Foods 


Frozen Food Storage 


poe out that he has always enjoyed 
rmonious relations with the labor 
unions. 

Skeptics wondered whether union 
lumbers would allow their love of 
enry Kaiser to overcome their hostility 
toward a prefabricated bathroom; 
whether the structural iron workers 
would look the other way while carpen- 
ters erect the steel studding. Kaiser 
is not so pessimistic. 


More Power Lines 


Office of War Utilities is 
relaxing restrictions and urging 
electric companies to get busy 
on long-deferred maintenance. 


V-E Day brought the electric power 
industry, both public and private, the 
immediate opportunity to do consider- 
able system rehabilitation and to con- 
struct many short rural line extensions 
and carried with it the prospect that 
most remaining bars to utility construc- 
tion may soon be let down. 

e More Materials—The Office of War 
Utilities, a WPB subsidiary, has 
amended its basic order U-1 to allow any 
construction with net material cost not 


exceeding $25,000, an i 
in the dollar value of 
may be used without 


Ase of 154 


Tials wh 


sion. In easing the rest = ~ 
made it clear that it wa power ¢ 
panies to clear up as much as po 
of the deferred mainten. :)c¢ hae 
tem strengthening which | aye ao 
lated under U-1’s rigoroi. restrict 

Another amendment jun\ed my 
prohibition against using sien! 
terial than was absolute! ecessan 
render service at minim: wat 
standards. Companies may now ge 
capital additions to standards just 3 
the same as those of a consent 


well-engineered prewar jo! 
® Facilities Available—\\ \th 
manufacturers crying for 


tk due 
the completion of many Nav 4 
Maritime Commission orders and 4 
cancellation of some long-term ; 


grams, and with boiler manufacty 
approaching the same position, ther 
some pressure for the authorization 
large capital additions such as gene 
ing stations. 

Where specific portions of the 
trical manufacturing industry tem 
loaded with war work, authorizati 
would be withheld temporarily, wh 
such long-range items as boilers and 
bines, the latter taking 12 to 18 mon 
to complete, could be started. 


Except for two airmail flights 
daily, Philadelphia has been 
marooned from commercial air 
trafic since Dec. 23, 1943. For a 
ear and a half the nation’s third 
Locnest city has not even been a 
whistle stop on U. S. airlines. No 
commercial line operated within 50 
miles of the city. 
© Obstacles Overcome—Philadel- 
phia’s Municipal Airport has been 
closed to the airlines because of 
military necessity and public safety 
(BW—Jan.1'44,p26). 
of its Northeast Airport was hope- 
lessly tangled in Washington red 
tape and wartime shortage of mate- 
rials. Allentown’s airport, 50 miles 
to the north, provided Philadel- 
phians’ with the only air service 
they had, and even there a farmer’s 
complaint that low-flying planes 
frightened him, his wife, and his 
livestock so impressed a court that 
for a time it seemed that Philadel- 
phia-bound passengers couldn’t even 
get that close to the city. 

The city’s isolation will end June 
26, with the opening of Northeast 


Philadelphia Back on the Airlines 


Completion ' 


Airport. With diffieulties in obtain. 


ing materials overcome—and aided fron 
by around $2,200,000 in fedenl $0 f 
cash—the airport is nearly completed. tage 
Five airlines have contracted to us be i 
the field for scheduled service effec- 
tive July 1. The field covers 545 
acres, has two runways 5,000 ft ing 
long and 150 ft. wide, and a third syn 
runway. 5,000 ft. long and 500 ft 1 
wide. tio 
© Postwar Plans—Engincers  en- It 
ployed by the Philadelphia Chan- 
ber of Commerce and Board of - 
Trade, in a preliminary report on the on 
city’s postwar airport requirements, be 
have recommended that a master cit 
airport be built on the site of the of 
Municipal Airport, now renamed 
Philadelphia Southwest Airport B 
Existing runways would be extended | 
to 6,500 ft. in length, and, later on, a] 
if Philadelphia becomes a scheduled di 
stop on international air routes, fu 
8,000 ft. Widening of runways to b 
200 ft. is also suggested, along with F 
construction of high-speed acces _ 
highways between the city and the i 
airport, 

BU. 
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BUILDERS 


HAT can we do about Johnny and the 

thousands of other boys who are returning 
from war disabled. . who have already sacrificed 
so much? Must these boys sacrifice also the heri- 
tage for which indeed they fought . . . the right to 
be independent, free; the right to prepare for and 
work at a good American job of their own choos- 
ing? That’s what these lads most want! Not soppy 
sympathy! Not the dole! 


Unquestionably, this is the nation’s No. 1 obliga- 
tion. It cannot be solely a government obligation. 
It is the prime responsibility of every industrial 
and business executive in every company large 
and small, in towns big and little, to give these 
boys their chance to become self-supporting 


citizens, proud to be able to take full advantage 


of their American heritage. 


Like a good many other concerns, Cooper- 
Bessemer conducts a special, carefully-planned 
apprenticeship and employment program for 
disabled veterans, enabling these boys to become 
full-fledged “journeymen” with a well-rounded 
background of specialized study and training. 
First in Ohio to adopt such a plan, we have had 
ample time to prove that it works out to mutual 
advantage. To put it mildly, the boys are eager 
.. hungry for success ..and exceptionally capable. 


OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 


Perhaps a detailed explanation of our success- 
ful plan would be helpful to you in shaping up a 
program exactly suited to your own particular 
conditions. It is yours for the asking. In any case, 
you can, if you will, help Johnny to forget his gun. 

- + . 


The inset above shows a group of handicapped war veterans in 
classroom study at Cooper-Bessemer’s Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
plant. These boys, discharged from Crile Hospital at Brecks- 
ville, Ohio, and other U. S. Veterans Administration Hospitals, 
also receive actual shop practice as part of progressive ap- 
prenticeship and employment program. 


* * * 


Additional information on this subject, covering pro- 
posed programs and successful experience in many types 
of industry, may of course be obtained from various 
sources such as the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, local and state Veterans Service Com- 
mittees, War Apprenticeship Training Service, the 
Disabled Veteran Rehabilitation Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers in New York City, and others. 


THE 


per-Bessemer 


a CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon. Ohio + Grove City. Pa. 


112 YEARS 


IRs 


When Carpenter made Stainless 


EASY TO MACHINE 


® Before Carpenter invented 
Free-Machining Stainless 
Steels, it was a difficult opera- 
tion to produce any kind of 
Stainless parts from bar stock. 
Even the aircraft industry, small 
as it then was, had its difficulties 
trying to machine Stain/ess parts. 


Today mass-production of Stain- 


Jess parts for aircraft is com- 
monplace. You marvel at the 
clean machining—the close 
tolerances—the high output— 
the low rate of rejects. Free- 
Machining Stainless Steels 
have made it possible for the 
aircraft industry to utilize the 


corrosion protection and weight 


saving advantages of this mod- 
ern metal. 


Carpenter Free-Machining Stain- 
Jess Steel is serving in many 
vital spots in thousands of mass- 
produced planes. The carburetor 
part shown above is just one 
example of the parts that can 
be produced with these easy-to- 
machine Stainless Steels. 


Can youapply the advantages 
of Carpenter Free-Machining 
Stainless Steels to your new 
or redesigned products ? Your 
nearby Carpenter representa- 
tive will be glad to sit down with 
you and discuss your problems. 
Call him in today or write us 
at the mill. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa: 


arpenter 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 
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Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 


Storage Need 


Anderson com 
recommended mo 


ties are sufficient {c 


Cold storage wareh 
seasonally as empty 
about Mar. | each year, 
emptier in May than 
months ago. Average 
tween 50% and 60% 


San Francisco fairly we 
will be another story. In 


vestigating food — short 
age space be built. 
called the severe lack of 
(BW—Sep.11°43,p29) a \ 


byt industry thinks presents 


War Food Administrat witt 
western warehouses the cinpties 
those in port cities like New Yon 


@ Urges More Space—Possibly (ms 
Anderson committee of | ¢ Weed 
mended early this month that mor 


The committ 


ago that resulted in pork “being 


age space is likely to be adequate # 
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without ration points. More 
Once before, WFA was blamed 
inadequate cold storage space 8] Supp 
Jan.15'44,p44), but the industry, ag dotted 
seems to think that the new spac 32% 
ready built is more than enough strong, 
us through the war, and _probal and in 
much for peacetime. \N is no f 
WEA is going ahead with pla Alloc 
using the vast Kansas cave (B\W-\ casings 
3'45,p55) where some pumps of cruc 
ready low ering temperatures to ge of ag 
for the raisin and pfune crop —y 
e Change in Reporting—Since } Ba 
1942, between 50,000,000 rise, VW 
60,000,000 cu.ft. of cold storage reduce 
been built—all that was possible : the ee 
of the bottleneck of refrigerator equ Civ 
ment, according to WFA. The ! raised 
space is now about 670,000,00 _—_ 
broken down as follows: cooler 97 Vs 
(30 F to 50 F) 455,000,00 ad 
freezer space (29 F or lower licke 
000,000 cu.ft. The total is less th —* 
1943’s figure of 870,000,000 ci "S) 
mainly because meat packing establi 
ments now deduct aisles and y 4 
rooms from the space they repo ‘a ' 
has almost cut their total in hal lf. as 
But the space in cold storage enc 
houses is not an accurate measur t th 
their capacity. Weak flooring may ma \)4., 
high piling impossible, aisles ma track 
wide, or a score of other factors mj oy. 
determine the total capacity. \\! Ni 
claims that its 20 programs for hnat tires 
more space have increased the stot ‘ads 
of food by 69%. : And 
e Bottleneck to Ease—Despite the in 
of the Anderson committee, cold * ilies 


for several reasons. With the end 
hostilities 11 Europe, ‘oods in port 
‘houses can be sent to Europe. S Ps 
tbe available for about three months 
old 55 cay this cargo as they cross the At- 
tic to bring back men and military 
sent jjes, The bottleneck of manpower 
ace I be eased by layoffs in shipyards and 
the million-plus men the Army has 
ounced it will discharge. = 
Frosts in upper New York, Michigan, 
the Virgimia apple areas are believed 
have damaged the apple crop as much 
“3%. thus cutting down the claim 
cooler space. Finally, the black mar- 
in meats and reductions in livestock 
e reduced occupancy in meat pack- 
’ plants. P ae 
enty of Business—As yet there isn’t 
+ alarm in the industry over possible 
profitable operation, for, even if cool- 
| jose the wartime gravy from lard and 
} storage, they can go back to storing 
"; normal items as evaporated milk, 
, shell nuts, and other things which 
pr crowded out. 


} 


ates 


More Tires for Civilians 


| Supplies of civilian car tires 
tr i allotted to civilians are going up 
vacef again, and this time there is a 
hf strong hunch in Washington 
and in the industry that the rise 
is no false alarm. 

' Allocations of the synthetic 
V_\ casings (each tire contains 2 oz. 
of crude rubber) for the month 
of May were increased this week 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 for 
“B” and “C” card holders. The 
rise, WPB stated, directly reflects 
reduced military needs following 
the victory in Europe. 

Civilians’ hopes were first 
raised last summer when quotas 
for July and August were set at 
1,950,000. The synthetic rub- 
ber program then was clearly 
licked, but also there was develop- 
ing a pinch in manpower to make 
tires and to produce tire cord. 

It soon turned out that setting 
a quota of 1,950,000 tires for 
civilians was overoptimistic, that 
the 2,000,000 level at which ra- 
tioning was scheduled to be dis- 
continued was not to be attained 
at that time (BW—Sep.9’44,p90). 
Military demand for extra-heavy 
' trucks and tires skyrocketed and 
‘Tg «Only recently was met. 

Now, however, WPB expects 
tires to be available as fast as new 
cars and trucks are turned out. 
And this week’s quota boost may 
indicate that replacement casings 
also are to be ample. 
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COST-CUTTER 
ON WHEE 


A Hyster industrial lift truck is 
a cost-cutter on wheels, When it 
replaces old-fashioned handling of 
materials in warehouse, factory or 
field, these things happen: 

Time is saved 

Manpower is saved 

Money is saved 
All of these add up to lower ma- 
terials handling costs. Which is 
another way of saying that the 
result of Hyster operation is an 
increase in net profits. 

Hyster produces a complete line 
of lift trucks. All models are equip- 
ped with pneumatic tires and are 
gas powered. From the small unit 
(2,000 pounds capacity) to the 
giant straddle truck (30,000 pounds 
capacity) Hysters hoist, move, stack 
and transport loads quickly and 
efficiently. 

In every major industry and in 
the armed forces Hyster products 
have proved their sound engineer- J 
ing, rugged construction, long life. Hum 

There is a Hyster lift truck model 
ideally suited to cut materials hand- 
ling costs in your business. 


Hyster Company 
PORTLAND 12, ORE. PEORIA 3, ILL. 
World's largest factu of tract 


w Li of . Ww ’ 
logging arches for “Caterpillar” track- 
type tractors. Sales and service offices 


Me HYSTER 


FOR ANY LIFT OR PULL 


New Trade Group 


Organization of glass 
container concerns may lead to 
new definitions of proper scope 
of national associations. 


New definitions of the proper scope 
of national trade associations may be 
indicated by the reaction of the Dept. 
of Justice to the program of the new 
Glass Container Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, now under discussion with depart- 
ment officials. 

The institute has been organized by 
23 glass container companies which 
were not involved as defendants in the 
Hartford patent monopoly case recently 
terminated in the U. S. Supreme Court 
(BW—Apr.7'45,p28). Its purpose is to 
carry on activities in which both the 
industry and the public have an inter- 
est, some of which were formerly con- 


ducted by the Glass Container Assn., 
dissolved by order of the court. 

e The Objectives—Standardization, vital 
to interchangeability and economical 
production of glass containers and 
closures used by packers of foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, beverages, and household spe- 
cialties, is a leading activity which the 
new group will seek to continue where 
G.C.A. left off. 

Freight rate problems, collection of 
statistics, and promotion of greater use 
of the industry's products are among the 
other objectives stated in the Ohio in- 
corporation papers. 

Because the Supreme Court's opinion 
forbids the seven defendant companies 
from forming or joining any glass trade 
association for five years, an immediate 
object of the new organization is to 
determine what relationships will be 
permitted with these nonmembers, 
whose production is over 50% of the 
total volume of the industry. 
e¢ To Submit Plan—Attorneys for the 
new institute are working closely with 


sennioal 
las Anveles Municipal Aiport 


EXPANSION FOR POSTWAR COMPETITION 


Los Angeles’ plans for airport expansion are emerging from the dream-and- 
layout stage (above) with the $12,500,000 bond issue that the city recently 
voted to enlarge its Inglewood airport. Some 420 acres of tax-delinquent land 
are now being taken over and work has begun on grading, paving, and park- 
ing facilities. Another 1,325 acres of condemned land will be sought so that 
when the complicated pattern is a reality, the port will have a total area of 
2,370 acres, nearly four times its present size—625 acres. By July 1, five air- 
lines (Transcontinental & Western, United, Western, American, Pan Ameri- 
can) will be provided with nose hangars and reinforced concrete aprons. 


the Justice Dept. to d 


operandi considered in pr. 
terest. age. 

A detailed plan is beine propoces 
submission to U. S. Distr idge Fr 
Leblond Kloeb of Toled he bl 
rewriting the final judgmeis+ in the » 
patent case pursuant to t! .andaie 


the Supreme Court. 
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Easier Sailing 


Ship accommodations 
Europe are available, and pls 
space is increasing. Passp¢ 
rules are being relaxed, 


Businessmen who need to 9 
Europe will probably have no troy} 
getting ship or plane transportat 
during the next two or three week; 


their passports and visas are in ord 
Travel conditions have vastly i 
since State Dept. announced last 
that passports to France would 
granted for businessmen with essent: 


jobs to do (BW—Nov.18’44.p117 


is that not many would-be travele 
have their papers ready. On May 
for example, when a U. S. steamsh 
capable of taking 3,000 passenger 
sailed, it carried only 150. 
Army Air Transport Commanf 
planes, which make 600 transatlanti 
roundtrips daily, are likely to have 
for 10,000 civilian pay passengers 
June 15 because, like ,the steamship 
they are going over to bring militar 
personnel back. After that date, moy 
of the planes probably will be route 
to the Pacific. Steamship space t 
Europe will probably continue avai 
able for months. 
e Some Complications—Regulations a 
loosening up almost daily, but it stl 
requires about two weeks to get a pay 


port. Visa complications are fewer 
too, but still troublesome. I[nocu! 
tions against typhoid, typhus, and 


smallpox are no longer needed on ship 
or American Export planes and tie 
Army has cut its requirements to 4 
single shot instead of three for civiliaa 
passengers on ATC planes. ‘ 
Fares are falling, the cheapest frst 
class rates being those on U. S. ships 
$172.50 to England and $189.75 to 
France. ATC plane seats cost $792.5) 
and $815.35 for the same destinations. 
Spanish vessels sailing to Spain from 
New Orleans are asking $556.60, and 
Portuguese ships from Philadelphia ‘9 
Lisbon $460. 
e Broad Interpretation—“‘National 
terest’”” now determines whether or not 
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state Dept. issues a passport. It 
road term that will cover almost 
sasonable request. But the passport 
sje want (o know quite a lot about 
<inessman’s Status, although they 
er confine their approval to men 
millions at stake. Rush of work 
the usual red tape cause the delay 
ssuance. 7 
“gas are necessary and are easily ob- 
ed for Britain and France, practi- 
-on request, from the consulates in 
U.S., but an applicant has to pay 
cables to Madrid for a Spanish visa, 
js State Dept. authorization to get 
wiss visa, and must ask for a mili- 
permit to go to Holland or Bel- 
m. The British and Portuguese are 
s) about granting transit visas be- 
they don’t want any “tourists” 
yinecessary travelers. 
ly is still barred as a military zone, 
some passengers are getting to India 
| South Africa. North Africa is open, 
_ Sweden can be reached by 
dish plane from Britain for $140. 
Fvedish visa takes about three weeks 
muse Stockholm has to approve it. 
Relief Expected—Getting back to the 
§. may be difficult because, for sev- 
months, trafic westward will be 
vw as military personnel is rede- 
ed. Optimists think, however, 
t, just as the Army cleaned up civil- 
congestion in Foynes, Ireland, and 
ablanca when it became trouble- 
me, similar measures of relief will be 
eo if enough U.S. businessmen 
od have to return. 
Volume traffic across the Atlantic 
ll probably be on converted P-2 trans- 
rts of the U.S. Maritime Commis- 
, but this will have to wait until 
t military get through with the ships. 


SURANCE FOR CITRUS 


Within a year, orange growers in 
ilifornia, Florida, and Texas expect 
have Federal Crop Insurance Corp. 
tection that will cover everything 
t poor farming, and at the same time 
arantee them a minimum return on 
it fruit. 

Arecent meeting in Los Angeles, fol- 
ving similar meetings of Florida and 
tas growers, took steps to appoint a 
slifomia committee of five growers, 
0in turn will select two of their num- 
t to meet with government officials in 
ashington. There, the committeemen 
m the three citrus states will work 
it the insurance to be made available. 
Up to this year, crop insurance has 
n available only on wheat and cot- 
- When Congress enacted the new 
p insurance law, it added three new 
~ps—corn, tobacco, and citrus fruits. 
ograms covering the first two are al- 
ady under way (BW—Apr.14’45,p31). 
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‘AIR -FILTRATIO 


a 


"Ty 
tory in this béok—just off the 


Theory and Fry 


of ELECTRONICS in AIR FILTRATION 


WHAT seas Syper Ulan Air 
MEANS TO INDUSTRY 


essful application of electronics to 

; Myt a few years ago, estab- 
of air cleanliness — 

| the colléction of-dust, smoke, 

teria of particle sizes so small 

only thru the electronic 


AAF engineers have 
perfected a complete 
line of electronic air 
filters entirely revolu- 
tionary in design and 
making super--lean air 
available for every 
commercial and in- 
dustrial need. Elec- 


ELECTRONIGSIN 
AIR FILTRATION 


AMERICAN 
AIR FILTER 
COMPANY, Inc. 


367 CENTRAL AVE., LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 


C way BE PRIMITIVE 7 


Handle your materials the modern way, 


the faster, safer, more economical way — 


USE 


Heppenstall Safe-T-Tongs 


Heppenstall Tongs are fast—safe—automatic—positive—proved. They 
pick-up, land and release a load by simply raising and lowering the crane. 
No power or close work by ground crews needed . . . Made to handle any 
weight, shape or type of material, they are the world’s most efficient an- 
swer to repetitive handling. Write for the Heppenstall Automatic Safe-T- 
Tong Book. It may stimulate some highly profitable thinking. 


Heppenstall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Forging fine steels for over 55 years 
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postwar competitive positic 


The nation’s vegetable sced ing, 
which boomed when German ocd 
tion of European seed lands barre 
rest of the world from its usual gy 
is taking stock of its postwar pros 
e Will Fight for Exports—Pro4, 
figures already have turned dow, 
(285,000,000 Ib. in 1944: 352.699 
Ib. in 1943), but the U.S. Dep 
Agriculture believes that comme 
seed growers in this country can 
many newly won foreign markets 
the war, despite competition of Fre 


Russian Ukraine, and British jn New Cre 
coast seed centers. <_ My 
The trade believes that its abil" ° _ 
meet competition is illustrated by ime’? ee 
fact that it has more than doubledame® cu ve 
output since the war began (285,)qmme &P? 


000 Ib. in 1944: 124,000,000 hime sound 


} } J TC 
1939), made money, and done all “y 
without price supports or incentive a 
in‘competition with regular food «ame 
~ beets usec 


that require less financial risk, less 
and less skill. ped in th 


Wholesale value of all seeds produg poduced 
in 1943, including garden and fg ae 
totaled around $92,400,000. On + ope 
basis the 1944 crop was worth $iigm™p' 8000 ¢ 


000,000. . broccoli s 
e Machines Boost Output—\WVartine abl 
velopments on which the Dept. of A 
culture and seed men count to of Biggest 


the competitive advantage of cheap woige 

bor enjoyed by European grower expo 
clude: ~ ; 0,000 
(1) Harvesting machines which ; a ye 
mit growers to let plants mature figg™gases W 
Most 


without risking extensive loss of seq fet } 
through inability to harvest thqgguect * 


ick reat Ex} 
quickly enough. grea 

(2) Improved varieties. importer 

(3) Experience gained during lay at 


scale wartime cultivation has made U ned 
growers more capable of meeting Euggg'PPe 


pean know-how on spacing of crops am ye 

prevent cross-pollination, and the Paes 

ing, cleaning, and storage of seed West 
(4) New planting methods whi 

greatly increase the yield of cauliflow@mmcases ar 


seed. (In the World War caulifowgmmby plat 


seed prices rose to as much as $40 SIX Digg 
Ib. Some varieties now grown in Cal most . 
fornia sell for $6.) - are: 
e Climate Satisfactory—Price alongam New f 
however, is not the only advantage Co. F 
U. S. can strive for. Experience befor we 
and during the war has demonstrate = 


that this country’s climate is probabl c 
as well suited for diversified seed cultuagjg Von. 
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ihe great seed countries of England, 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Italy, 

i qgary, Lurkey, and Morocco. Most 

s Russia’s vast area is too cold for seed 

ips, and so is most of Canada, al- 

‘eh considerable quantities of seed 

oe from British Columbia. Tropical 

»atries are not considered good seed 

oducers. 

OF the 40-odd vegetable seeds grown 

this country, five vegetables lead in im- 

stance. Carrot seed, grown mainly in 

ona and California, totaled 12,000,- 

") Ib. in 1944 as compared with 

900,000 Ib. in 1939. Onion seed, 
own all over the West, amounted to 
000,000 Ib. in 1944 (1,400,000 Ib. in 
039); beets, grown in California and 
Washington, 7,100,000 Ib. (2,500,000 
, in 1939); turnips, in the Pacific 

thwest, 6,800,000 Ib. (2,500,000 Ib. 

, 1939); cabbage, 5,000,000 Ib. (475,- 

0 Ib. in 1939). 

New Crop for Arizona—Arizona is an 
pample of the great wartime expan-. 
jn of the industry. In 1940 no seed 
ops were produced in that state. Now 
ed culture is a thriving industry which 
gs expanded from 200 acres in 1943 
p around 3,000 acres this year. (Total 
),§. acreage last year was 370,000.) 

Leading in Arizona’s seed-acreage 
hve been mangel wurzels, the coarse 
bets used in Europe much as corn is 
yed in this country. Arizona’s climate 
poduced yields up to 3,000 Ib. per 

, as compared with 2,000 Ib. in other 

eas. The climate also is found suitable 
or good cabbage, cauliflower, carrot, and 
broccoli seed, but growers have not yet 
ben able to meet lower costs else- 
here. 

Biggest Customer—Government pur- 
hase of vegetable and field seeds for 

port this year will run around 70,- 
100,000 Ib., worth $25,000,000. In the 
fiscal year 1943-44, government pur- 
hases were 47,000,000 Ib. 

Most of this year’s exports will be 
under lend-lease, and Britain, once a 
great exporter of seed but recently a big 
importer, will get less than one-half, 
Russia more than half. 

In 1941-42 the t. of Agriculture 
shipped seeds wg England. The 
next year 15 countries received U. S. 
seeds, and this number increased to 33 
in the fiscal year 1943-44. 

*West Preferred—Because plant dis- 
cases and insect damage are minimized 
by planting in arid irrigated land, the 
sx biggest growers and distributors have 
most of their acreage in the West. The 
ix are: Associated Seed Growers, Inc., 
New Haven, Conn.; W. Atlee Burpee 
Co, Philadelphia; Perry Morse Seed 
Co., Detroit; Pieters- Wheeler Seed Co. 
and Waldo Rohnert Co., Gilroy, Calif.; 
and F. H, Woodruff & Sons, Milford, 


Conn. 
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By 
But There ’s Still 
Another Foe to Crush! 


. ee : 
ow the mighty forces of America 
and our Allies are turned all-out 
towards Japan. No one can relax for 
a moment until final Victory is won. 


More and more supplies will be 
needed for the vast Pacific fronts. 
Industry will provide these supplies 
and Gaylord will keep turning out 
the boxes that assure safe delivery 
half-across the world. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER 
General Offices: SAINT 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ... FOLDING CARTONS... KRAFT 
GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS... KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta 
New Orleans « Jersey City « Seattle « Indianapolis 
Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Dallas + Jacksonville « Columbus ¢ Fort Worth 
Tampa « Detroit « Cincinnati « Greenville « Portland 
Des Moines « Oklahoma City « St. Louis « Memphis 
San Antonio « Kansas City « Milwaukee « Bogalusa 
Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton 
Hickory « Greensboro 


a 
dependable 
source 
of 


supply 
for a 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. Sales 
Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Nashville, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, Ohio 


extent that independent service station 


Postwar Barrier 


Texas legislature asked 
lift ban on oil company purcha 
of U. S.-owned synthetic rub 
and chemical plants after wa, 


Of the government-financed 
and chemical plants built during 
war, six—which account for 
total U.S. output of synthetic my 
using a petroleum base—ar 
As matters now stand, the major Tey 
oil companies which operate the p| 
for the government may not be able 4 
acquire them for postwar usc—eyen 
they want to. 
e Barrier in State Law—Stumbling bj, 
is a provision of the Texas < rporatig 
laws which prevents corporations fro; 
engaging in operations other than thoy 
directly connected with their origin 
corporate purpose. 

Thus, in peacetime, oil companie 
would be limited to the production 
processing, and distribution of oil ay 
its products. Oil and refinery official 
believe it would be unlawfu! for # 
companies now operating the rubbeq 
plants to take control and continue sud 
operations after the war. 
e Limited Relaxation—Texans who wan 
to perpetuate the war-born rubber and 
tire manufacturing industry in that state 
have lined up behind a proposed amend 
ment to the “one purpose” law. 

This amendment, which has passed 
the Texas Senate and is now pending in 
the lower house of the legislature, would 
not permit other types of corporations 
to engage in broader activities, but 
would allow oil refineries to manufac 
ture rubber and chemicals in which all 
is the base of the operations. 
© Foes Cite Fears—Opponents of the 
amendment contend that the oil com- 
panies plan to enter the tire, accessor, 
and automotive parts fields to such an 


owners and garagemen would be handi- 
capped. 

In one legislative hearing it wa 

asserted that Western Auto Supply Co 
was opposed to the amendment of the 
“one purpose” law on the grounds that 
petroleum companies would broadens 
their operations to such an extent 3 
possibly to control many phases of the 
automotive industry. 
e Clarification Essential—Chances fo 
passage of the relaxing amendment ar 
probably no better than 50-50. But al 
concerned appear to agree that existing 
Texas corporation laws must be clarr 
fied before large capital investments can 
safely be made in taking over the go 
ernment plants. 
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HAT OF THE wages of the future? This ques- 
W tion is bound to come up in any discussion 
of post-war planning. 

On this, our attitude is clear. No wages are 
high that are earned. Fifty dollars a day earned 
isnone too high. But a dollar a day unearned is 
much too high. 


More Productive Methods 


Wages are a part of the product. They are not 
the result of the employer’s generosity, nor the 
employee’s ability to bring pressure to bear. 


g blog 
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American Industry has continuously developed 
methods whereby a man receives more pay for 
fewer hours but still increases production. And 


so it will continue to be. 
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But wages are only one of Industry’s problems. 


A Better World Must Come 


Millions of young men and women have been 

withdrawn from their homes and careers. Busi- 

ness is shorthanded. Many industries have been 

» {seriously disrupted. Public debt and the casualty 

aiff lists mount higher every hour. 

di Victory, therefore, is the greatest concern of 
everybody. After Victory, all of us must strive 

"SI to build a better world... a world in which such 

hem misfortune can never happen again. 

Material things . . . 


radar and plastics and 


television and giant planes. . . will contribute 
he 

for ' d 

r - agape 

ng : ess ion 

n recently f per ™ 

‘ very daily * iqited States 


O wage is “too high” 
that 1s earned! 


much toward building a better and stronger 
American people. But these alone are not enough. 

Confidence is the first need . . . confidence that 
work brings reward. Such confidence cultivated 
in a people generates enterprise and effort. 

Industry, being part of the people, responds 
to the same stimulus... and is ready to initiate 
and work and invest all for the treasure of life 
in America. 


Youth Must Have Opportunity 


The way must be kept ciear for independence in 
business . . . and for young men to start new 
businesses. Vigorous competition and initiative 


have carried our country safely and far. 


American business is not performing its com- 
plete function unless it makes available to every 
family traditional American standards of living. 
American business also must serve social order 
and social advance. There is little room for racial 
or religious prejudice or class distinction when a 
country is alive with energy and is working. 

These are some of the thoughts we hold as 
we look toward the day when wages will again 
be earned by building the goods of peace. 


Modern PHILCO 
Diesel Batteries 


help keep Kaiser 
tonnage moving! 


Locomotive hauls ladie cars away from Biast Furna 
ofter a cast. Photo courtesy of Kaiser Company 


Ar KAISER STEEL WORKS, Fontana, California, Philco diesel starting batteries 
provide dependable starting power for a fleet of 80-Ton G.E. diesel electric 
switching locomotives. The great advantage of a Philco in such service is its 
thorough dependability—its extra wallop that always starts a diesel engine immedi- 
ately. Important, too, are the extra quality features in a Philco, which have widely 
demonstrated their longer life and lower cost. New Philco Battery catalogs for 
all services are now available. Write today. PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage 
Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. Makers of the famous Philco "'Thirty”. 


Typical 56-cell 


Philco Diesel 


prevting attery SPECIFY 


FOR SO YEARS A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERY DEVELC 


IN A N c é (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


other Merger 

fureka and Oil-O-Matic to 
shine if stockholders approve 

Vacuum cleaner company 
issue stock to finance deal. 


Compulsory heatless Mondays and an 
xgrowing scarcity of coal for civilians 
sed acute discomfort in many homes 
ing the last war, particularly in the 
tondbreaking winter of 1917-18. 
No exception was the house of Wal- 
W. Williams. However, Williams 
ded to do something about it. 
in the garage behind his 
mington (Ill.) home, he devised a 
of oil burner to keep his 
warm. Now, 27 years later, he is 
jon the road to cash in finally on 
his trials and tribulations of those 


Merger Planned—This turn in events 
disclosed last week in an announce- 
indicating that Detroit’s Eureka 
cum Cleaner Co. wants to buy 
filiams’ interest in the Williams Oil- 
Matic Heating Co. for $1,386,000 
i merge the two companies into a 
gle organization. 
Under the merger plan agreed to by 
irectors of the two companies and now 
yaiting the rican majority approval 
the stockholders, Eureka proposes, as 
starter, to purchase the 245,000 shares 
bbout 57% of all outstanding) of Oil- 
)-Matic stock now owned by Williams 
a price of $5.66 per share. 
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Eureka has also agreed to consider the 
— of additional stock from other 
olders. For this they would offer $5.16, 
the figure which actually represents the 
net price Williams can expect to receive 
if the merger goes through since he will 
have to pay 50¢ a share to the brokers 
who are instrumental in arranging the 
sale. 
e Exchange of Stock—Any Oil-O-Matic 
shares not bought in for cash may be 
traded for Eureka stock. This will prob- 
ably be on a one-for-two basis since 
Eureka is now selling at around $14 on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
Oil-O-Matic, listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, for about $7. 

With the sale of his shares, Williams, 
now Oil-O-Matic’s chairman, would 
completely sever connections with the 
company he founded. W. A. Mathe- 
son, its president, would likely resign to 
become the Eureka vice-president in 
charge of its Williams division. Other 
Oil-O-Matic officials have also been 
invited to stay. 

Williams’ original entrance into the 
oil burner field was with a burner de- 
— specifically to use crude oil, dis- 
tillate, or even crank case drainings, 
a decided innovation since most burners 
then in the market used only water- 
white kerosene as a fuel. 
¢ In War Production Now—The manu- 
facture of oil burners hasn’t been Wil- 
liams’ sole occupation since Oil-O-Matic 
was first organized. Instead, he started 
to make electrical refrigeration units in 
1928, later added a horizontal type wa- 
ter heater to the production line, and 
in 1933 commenced making an Air-O- 


TO SELL BONDS 


With the war against Japan the rally- 
ing cry, the Seventh War Loan drive 
for $14,000,000,000 got under way this 
week with the publicity stops all the 
way out. Intermixed with dignified 
appeals from Washington was the 
unadulterated ballyhoo of local bond 
committees—which have seven weeks 
to make quotas. Typical of myriad 
“stunts” was a “sale” in Manhattan’s 
Wall Street, where Joseph C. Pinney 
(center), president of the National 
Assn. of Tobacco Distributors, bid 
$250,000—for 50 cartons of cigarettes. 
It was half the amount pledged 
through the sale of 100,000 cigarettes, 
500 cigars and five pipes. 
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CHECK YOUR 
NEW CAPITAL 
NEEDS! 


To many industries, con- 
version for peace means the 
fast liquidation of one kind 
of business and the imme- 
diate organization of an- 
other. Yet some industrial- 
ists have not yet faced the 
possibility that they may 
need new capital in the 
very near future. 

If you have not looked 
over your position with a 
view to finding out whether 
you will need new money 
after the war, you should 
do so now. 

Never have times been 
better for corporations 
to issue bonds, preferred 
and common stocks. . 
never has money been so 
cheap and prospects for 
wide distribution so good. 

Whatever the job ahead 
. . . Feconversion, reorgan- 
ization, new products or 
new markets ...our Under- 
writing Department is 
ready to serve you. We in- 
vite you to inquire. . . in 
confidence and without 
obligation . . . of a Partner 
at the nearest Hornblower 
& Weeks office. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888 — Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 

New York; Boston ; Chicago; 
Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 


ee ee 
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PICTURE OF A PACKAGING PROBLEM 


Our specially designed DF machine solved a tough 
problem for candy bar manufacturers:—the mak- 
ing of a perfectly formed and attractive wrap over 
an irregularly shaped bar. So well has this machine 
met every requirement, that an ever-growing num- 
ber of candy manufacturers are using it. 

A great variety of other products are likewise 
given sales-producing wrapping by our machines 
. . - Remember this when you have a packaging 


Write for our booklet “Sales Winning Packages” 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


Poster will bo. 


With peace, sellers’ markets will melt away. Com- 
petition will blaze to a fierce heat. Industrial 
efficiency will |be at a premium, as never before. 

War-time research and experience have con- 
ferred upon York-Heat industrial oil-burning 
equipment . . . available now . . . a degree of 
efficiency and operating economy never before at- 
tained. America’s most complete line of industrial, 
commercial, and domestic oil-fired equipment em- 
braces Horizontal Rotary Oil-Burners and Indus- 
trial Boiler-Burner Units of unparalleled compact- 
ness and flexibility of application . . . models for 
every industrial heating and steam-generating need. 

York-Heat engineering know-how is readily 
available in adapting York-Heat to your specific 
needs. Please make free use of it. 


YORK-HEAT 


Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, Inc., YORK, PA. 
Member Oil Heat Institute of America 


‘e Meetings Scheduled—Oil-O-Matic' 


Matic air-conditioning uni: ft, 
ducing that new product t 
at the Century of Progre 
The company’s present | 
plant, completed in 19? 
100% engaged since 1942 in war, tock sold 
duction, largely parts for B-29 homie 
and C-47 transports, as well 25 an ays 
matic fire control device. Pre 
however, it was capable, on 4 0 
basis, of turning out 40,000 oi] 
and 50,000 refrigerating ts year 
e No Dividends Lately—Sic¢ ° 
holders of Oil-O-Matic’s st 
found it a particularly profitab 
ment. Since that year it ha 
from a price of around $30 to as hw 


lit eamings 
as $1. No dividends were received ; 4 veat-e2 
the 1929-34 period, while only 50¢ , bend rate 
paid yearly in 1935-37, and nothin has bee 
since then. be compa 


No late financial details on the co 


meted cap! 
pany have been published. In 194 
? 


0000, t 


owever, earnings came to 68¢ a shard time. 
On Oct. 31 of that year the COMpanfimmmhe merge 
reported total assets of over $5,100, 00H of passit 
capital and surplus of $1,308,000, and town. 
$500,000 postwar reserve. presents 
e Postwar Planning—Eureka, a promijjameation th 
nent factor in the vacuum cleaner fci@iliyal unit 


for many years, also has been engage 
exclusively in the production of war ma 
teriel since 1942, mainly in work of 
high-precision nature. 

Eureka has been actively planning fo 


alizatior 
stwar 
more fav 
lier citie 
ly rece’ 


the postwar period not only by strength Co., It 
ening its position in the cleaner ficld buffards dec 
also by planning new products, such as @mBlooming 


sink garbage disposal unit and a corde t. 


electric iron. 
NDS $ 


Henry W. Burritt, president 
ouisville 


Eureka, believes that the acquisition ( 
Oil-O-Matic’s line of goods and mai 


facturing facilities would fit in particu in the : 
larly well with his company’s postwagmp wall 1 
program. Eureka would have a mocggg%. The 
widely diversified line of househ ndicate 


goods, and the merger would further 


Co, and 


decentralization .plans. Overflow progr. 

duction could be shifted away from Defiilhe rate 
troit and to a more favorable market Louisv 
for labor. as high 


vious bi 
1,100 stockholders, at a meeting tent and | 
tively set for May 25, are expected to standin, 
vote in favor of the merger. The lov 
Eureka stockholders’ approval is antic-pyeat te’ 
ipated at a special meeting on May 2] ncing 
Approval also is expected for the finance nds wil 
ing plan and change of company name p-Barr 
to Eureka Industries, Inc. pum, =T 
To finance the deal, Eureka has a-jjjates, ar 
ready registered an offering of 122, pnd nov 
additional shares of stock with the Se carrie 
curities & Exchange Commission ané The is 


has arranged with an investment bank- phts-of-v 
ing group for the public sale of the > ~ 
nll. The 


new issue. 
However, this operation will necess 
tate ‘increasing its present authorized 


ke care 
psts. 
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only from 500,000 to 600,000 
‘of $pat_ common stock, since 
. ome present stock unissued, 


ie 


/Mingt im. calls for stockholders’ waiver of 


has by current right of first call on all 


War py k sold. 

bomb F Best Recent Year—Since 1929 
aN aut hasn't found its road an easy 
CViOusfill though it did manage to report 


One-<hifflM& eyrnings and pay at least a token 
| bume j even in many of the worst 
> Year] sjon years. 
e 19 1943 fiscal year, when profits of 
haven fill oer share were reported, proved 
> invediliht.’s best recent war-year. How- 
droppefilm ¢].2] was earned in 1944 and re- 
as lit emings have been running at 
‘ived ified year-earlier levels. The 50¢ 1944 
0¢ wallMend rate (the highest paid since 
nothing’ has been maintained. At the close 
company’s 1944 fiscal period, it 
\¢ confided capital and surplus close to 
194M 000, the highest level reached in 
1 share time. 
Mpaniilmmhe merger proposal has proved more 
10.00 of passing interest in Oil-O-Matic’s 
, and fie town. To Bloomington, in fact, 
presents the second heart-warming 
prom tion that the nation’s bigger in- 
r fiel@irial units are aiming towards de- 
igage@imalization of production facilities in 
Ar maf postwar period and have an eye on 
: of Mi more favorable labor market in the 
ler cities. 
Daly recently Sylvania Electric Prod- 
Co., Inc., a leader in the trend 
ads decentralization, broke ground 
Bloomington for a $250,000 branch 
nt. 


NDS SOLD AT 0.8% RATE 


ouisville claims to have set a record 
in the sale last week of $1,500,000 
bd wall bonds at an interest rate of 
%. The bonds were purchased by 
yndicate composed of J. P. Morgan 
Co. and Barr Brothers & Co., New 
rk 


ng to 


e rate at least was an all-time low 
Louisville, which has sold bonds 
a high as 44%. The city’s last 
ious bonds, sold in 1939, were at 
and the average on bonds now 
standing is 4.028%. 

The low bid means that over the 
year term of the issue, Louisville’s 
ancing cost on the flood protection 
nds will total $164,845, the Mor- 
Barr bid carrying a $4,035 pre- 
tum. There were 17 bids, all by syn- 
ates, and as a result of the keen de- 
pnd now for tax-exempt issues, every 
i carried a premium. 

The issue is to provide funds for 
phts-of-way and installation of sewer 
id pumping equipment for the flood 
rll. The United States government will 
¢ care of all the other construction 
j Bp sts. 
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| 
| 
| 
a fy 
Send for this free book... 


HAMMERMILL’S management-idea book, 


| “Recipe for an Orderly Desk,” is a recipe 


for an orderly day’s work, It outlines simple, 
practical ways of getting things down in black 
and white to remind yourself and others 
what to do and when, simplify the routing of 
information to the proper people, eliminate 
time-wasting interruptions. It shows how 
just a little of the right kind of paper work 
will keep your desk—and your mind—clear 
for the important jobs. 

Get your free copy now. Just mail the 
coupon. No obligation. No salesman will call, 


_ 


LOOK FOR THE 


gn ; 
: comet 


Name 


IF YOU WANT TO CURE 
‘“JUNK-HEAP DESK”’. .. 


MY DESK WAS 
AS LOADED AS YOURS, TOM, 
UNTIL 1 READ 
BOOK 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me—free—a copy of “Recipe for an Orderly Desk.” 


> Use paper carefully these war 
days. it’s really war material. 
Choose dependable Mammermil! 
Bond for your office printing. 


WATERMARK -:- (IT IS HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


ad ARMMERMI 


BOND 


BUY WAR 
BONDS AND 


Position 


KEEP THEM 


(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead) 


BW-5-19 


ICTURE OF 


A MAJOR 
MARKET 


...which is still 
growing! 


@ Population, income, retail sales, and other fig- 
ures paint an impressive picture of the California 
of 1945. More important to business and banking 
executives everywhere is the fact that this market 


holds promise of continuing development. 


If the possibilities of this market are a serious 
consideration to you, follow the lead of business, 
industrial, and banking executives everywhere. Di- 
rect your inquiries to this bank which serves Cali- 


fornia through branches in more than 300 cities 
and towns—a statewide service which offers many 


unique advantages. Your inquiries will receive 


prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4% BILLION DOLLARS > 


California's statewide bank 


- . : 
Wank of America 


Equitable’s Coy, 

Capture of Pennsy issye 
insurance company in comp 
tive contest revives an old we 
for the investment fraternity 


Big buyers of new 
larly the insurance co: 
been increasingly vocal 
plaints about the dimi: 
on capital (BW—May5s’4 
week Equitable Life In 
decided to do something 
in the doing delivered 
jolt to Wall Street’s inv: 
ing fraternity. 

e Competitive Bidding—( 

bids were being made for $5 
of new 40-year Pennsy| 
bonds. It must be remembered 
under competitive bidding, t 
not only specify the pri 

are willing to pay for a new s 
but also set the interest or 
rate. 

Apparently the Pennsy’s bond is 

was to be a prize for one of two 
syndicates. One bidding group | 
headed by Chicago’s Halsey, Stuart 
Co., always an advocate of the ¢ 
petitive method (BW —Oct.2’43,p] 
The other was headed by Kulin, Loeb 
Co., the Pennsy’s traditional bank 
until the Interstate Commerce Co 
mission made competitive bidding obl 
atory in all new rail financing. 
e The Winner—Almost—Halsey Stu 
bid 99.3899% of par for a 3% bo 
(a price only 7¢ per $1,000 bond m 
than offered by Kuhn, Loeb who li 
wise had stipulated 3s). So much d 
Halsey Stuart look like the wim 
that, according to reports, it had ev 
started taking orders (at a price of p 
from buyers, subject to final confim 
tion of the award. 

But the confirmation was ne 
forthcoming. ‘The Pennsylvania h 
received a third bid from the Equitabl 
And the Equitable was willing to 
par for 3% bonds. Obviously it h 
snatched the prize. 

It wasn’t the first time an insur 
company or an insurance compu 
group had entered a competitive b 
ding contest, walked off with @ 
trophy, and cost Wall Street the /o 
of commissions on what had been ¢ 
pected to be a fast-moving new 1:4 
e Parkinson’s Warning—It was, ho 
ever, the first time in a number 
years that an insurance company h 
appeared as an individual bidder * 
such a large issue. Disturbing to ® 


underwriters was the fact that T. ! 
Parkinson, president of Equitable, ' 
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Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco-Los Angeles 
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Light up! Enjoy the delicious fla- 

a we vor of your favorite smoke. To 
grow large crops of fine quality 

tobacco required to meet the enormously in- 
creased demands of the market, farmers of 


America are using large quantities of potas- 


sium and phosphate chemicals produced by 


also makes potassium chlorate which supplies 
oxygen to ignite your match and give you a 
smooth, sure, safe light. In many other ways, 
too, International minerals and chemicals are 
utilized, for your pleasure and comfort, by 
agriculture, the food and drug trades and a va- 
riety of manufacturing industries. International 


Minerals & Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 


International. From its potash, International 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Shlenationa E> 
MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


«++. Serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: 
POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and ferti- 
lizers. HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS for larger yields of quality 
crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodium Glutamate, Glutamic Acid, 
Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phos- 
phate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. 


~~ 


Lots of sunlight and fresh air—plenty of room for growing 


children or growing factories. A mild, healthful 


climate that adds enjoyment to all outdoor activities... 


and permits uninterrupted 


year-round production 


IT’S GREAT TO BE savings in ptant 


A GEORGIAN! 


construction and fuel costs. 
Here are the raw materials 


of empire ... mineral, 


forest, agricultural. A plentiful post-war labor supply, 


especially in Georgia’s excellent small towns. 


Abundant good soft water. Splendid transportation 


facilities. Electric power at rates among the nation’s 


lowest. A sound tax structure. A modern educational 


system. Unexcelled recreational facilities from the 


mountains to the seashore. Yes, it’s Great to be a 


Georgian ... to live and work among a friendly 


people—away from the problems of congested areas, 


yet with easy access to rich and growing markets. 


Write Industrial Development Div., 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


PLANT the Future in 


GEORGIA 


cently had frankly warned ap ;, 4. The 
ment banking group (B\\_Ap, >), oe 100 
pll8) that his compan) Lr. s to a 
current trend towards lower bl: Lacle 
lower interest rates on new issues n024; Ohi 
already proceeded much | f MMM New YO 
Consequently, it was : unpris ys, 1024: 
to see some Wall Street les domes 1068 9 
a little whistling-in-the-da: on , 
week’s loss. This took the fom 


publicly evidencing “surprise” thy 
company with as smart investm 
management as Equitable would «, 
sider sinking as much as |1% 
assets (based om 1944 year-cnd fiw, 
in one single issue which likewise ; 
resented the equivalent of some ? 
of its whole bond account and }5: 
of its rail bond holdings. 

© Start of a Trend?—What Wall Stree 


editors 4 


ers hope (both the good and the }gmmbyed to sh 
losers), however, is that last weedfimmfrom wat 
purchase represented merely “one game that WaS 
those things” and not the start of anmmted States 


real trend. Having long memories, the 
can recall only too well the conditioy 
prevailing several years before the w; 
when one or another of the Big Five ha 


a habit of quite frequently outbiddin 


jecting a 
ce Com 


the Denv 


bankers to save middleman charges, anilienes prof 
they don’t want this to happen again receiver 

To a certain degree, underwriting had bet 
circles are looking forward to the peri Judge J. 
of inactivity the new issues market facedlmmders, hig! 
with the Seventh War Loan now unfiiiybly wil 
der way. »¢ Cour 

Due to the gradual stoppage of newlmmaid the | 
Securities & Exchange Commission regi) which 
istrations and the flood of new issuer claims 
offerings over recent weeks, there noy ring the 
remain but a few odds and ends, and surplu 


these should be cleaned up in short 
order. 
e Negotiated Deals—This week’s sched- 
ule, for example, contained but two 
bond. offerings—$19,500,000 Deere & 
Co. 23% and $5,000,000 Textron, 
Inc., 44% debentures—both negotiated 
deals, and indicated the public offer. 
ing of only 600,000-odd shares of van- 
ous new preferred and common stock 
issues. 

More than a little buying-resistance 


her end 
lus pre 
to con 
d unfair, 
creditors 
sfied.” 
Suggestec 
pposed 
D. & 
Denve 
Tunnel 
ced fron 


has been met in recent weeks by 1MMB7. Senio 
number of issues. This is well ev- iived virt 
denced by the over-the-counter bids iBnds, wi 
now for many of such offerings. In the Hi little 
case of a few of the rail issues, for Miity, and 
example, one finds the New York, Chi Hit entire 
cago & St. Louis 34s now 99% bi Mi The R 
compared with an original offering MMhich len 
price of 101; Virginia Ry. 3s 1003 vs. ive recc 
1014; Erie 34s 100% vs. 100%; and Hick, ge 
Reading Co. 34s 99% vs. 101%. Also, the Hine to h 
Pere Slssansthe 34s are selling on the and | 
Big Board at only 994 compared with Hiited 4% 
their offering price of over 100% earlict Menver ¢ 
this year. bd to | 
e Other Examples—The _ stickiness Htoveme 
hasn’t been confined, either, just to HiBade fo 
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gis. The Virginia Electric 23s 

. 1008 bid over-the-counter 
‘ed to an original offering price 
Nii: Laclede Gas Light 34s 1014 
2}; Ohio Edison 3s 1004 vs. 
New York Power & Light 23s 


N inyg 
Pr.2]’ 
lught 
et 4 
Sues 
far, 


Urprisil ys, 1024; and Pacific Gas & Elec- 
les doy Rs 1064 vs. 107. 
Over | 


fo e o 
“iaring Profits 

ld Court rejects ICC’s plan for 
fe ver & Rio Grande Western, 


‘se rllMing that stockholders must 
5 qmmicipate in war prosperity. 


Streefimm editors and stockholders must be 
he balled to share in any prosperity aris- 
week from war profits—such is the — 

that was haid down by the Tenth 
ted States Circuit Court of — 
iecting a proposed Interstate Com- 
-e Commission reorganization plan 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western 


peal Is Expected—The plan, fifth in 
nes proposed since the road went 
» receivership more than ten years 
had been approved by U. S. Dis- 
Judge J. Foster Symes. Senior bond- 
ders, highly favored under the plan, 
bly will appeal to the U. S. Su- 
me Court. 
iid the circuit court opinion: “Any 
n which gives senior bondholders 
it claims in full by substantially de- 
ring the road to them and gives 
surplus cash actually on hand and 
her enables them to receive the 
plus profits which are reasonably 
¢ to come, is inherently inequitable 
j unfair, so long as there are classes 
creditors whose claims are not fully 
ished.” - 
Suggested Distribution—Under the 
posed plan, total capitalization of 
¢D. & R. G. W. and its affiliate, 
t Denver & Salt Lake Ry. Co. (Mof- 
Tunnel Route), would have been re- 
ed from $255,833,000 to $155,173,- 
7. Senior bondholders would have re- 
ved virtually all the new stocks and 
ads, with junior bondholders receiv- 
g little or nothing according to seni- 
ity, and with stockholders squeezed 
* it entirely. 
‘BB The Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
3 Mich lent the road $13,900,605, would 
, mere recouped in full. New preferred 
1 Bock, generally speaking, would have 
’ BP ee to holders of its Rio Grande West- 
and Denver & Rio Grande consoli- 
ted 4% bonds, common to holders of 
ver & Rio Grande consolidated 4s 
id to holders of refunding and im- 
wement 5% bonds. Provision was 
ade for a merger, or for the two 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Shares for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


240,000 Shares 


New York Power and Light Corporation 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 3.90% Series 


($100 Par Value) 


Price $104 Per Share 


(plus accrued dividend) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


A. G. Becker & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Incorporated 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Blair & Co., Inc. 
Central Republic Company [Estabrook &Co. Harris, Hall & Company 


(Incorporated) (Incorporated) 


Hayden, Stone & Co. Hornblower & Weeks W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
May 10, 1945. 


As all of this stock has been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record 
only, and is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any 
of these securities. This is not a Prospectus. The offering of the 
securities is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 


Graham-Paige Motors Corporation 


5% Convertible Preferred Stock 
Cumulative 
(Par value $25 per share) 


Price $25 per Share 
plus accrued dividend 


The foregoing is merely a brief outline of- certain information con- 
tained in the Prospectus, dated May 7, 1945, and is subject to 
the more detailed statement contained therein. The entire 
Prospectus should be read prior to any purchase of the securities. 
Copies of such Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 
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Inherently finer grain — achieved through 
element zirconium .. . together with a balan 
composition of carefully chosen alloying eleme 
-..- gives N-A-X High-Tensile Steel properties 
qualities that make it a natural choice for mobile eq 
ment. More and more of this great low-alloy steel is 
the move” in the railroad, trucking and other transpo 
tion industries, in military vehicles of all types, in va 
applications that place exacting demands on materials, 


Each desirable characteristic of N-A-X High-Tensile § 
is being used to good advantage. Its greater strength is knoc 


s that 

out dead weight through lighter designs; its exceptional ductilf throttl 
permits fabrication in intricate shapes by efficient methods; its exe — 
lent weldability contributes to over-all strength, providing uniform “lllegiti 
high resistance to strain and fatigue. We suggest that you get the fad are v 
blicized 


on N-A-X High-Tensile Steel as they apply to your production. 


GREAT LAKES STEEE- 
Comporation = 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION ¢ DETROIT 18, MICHIGA® adic: 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORAT'O 


ned at { 


SINESS 


. jg continue as an operating com- 
son, as they are now. 

vrties Improved—The roads are 
tly improved i condition 
.sanese War trafic—they constitute 
in one of the seven transconti- 
.j systems (BW—Nov.25'44,p98)— 
the stewardship of trustees Henry 
and Wilson McCarthy, who have 
.4 back income into maintenance 
hetterments. But apparently the 
»R.G. W. is still a long way from 
sae out of trusteeship. 


s Bills Cashed 


Rush to get rid of large 
¢s spreads throughout nation 
umors grow. U. S. Treasury 

4 Be is partly responsible. 


e rush to get rid of big bills by 
mging them into bank notes of 
er denominations, which recently 
pme so noticeable in New York City 
-Apr.28’45,p78), is now becoming 
ly conspicuous in other sections. 
wmors Spread—In St. Louis, for ex- 
pe, reports have been going the 
nds that the Treasury intends not 
-to call in all bank notes from $500 
but also to inquire closely into their 
sition by the current holder. 
ese stories have been rapidly 
ading throughout the area, and in 
fh St. Louis and Kansas City more 
i more $1,000 and $500 bills have 
m finding their way into the local 
ais in exchange for tens and twenties. 
n Kansas City this has resulted in a 
mand for larger safe deposit boxes, for 
nets Of big bills have discovered that 
000 worth of tens or twenties takes 
considerable storage space. 
raced to England—Much of the basis 
recent rumors can be traced to the 
‘ of England’s announcement some 
rks ago that bank notes of £10 up- 
i would cease to be legal tender in 
gland starting May 1. This aroused 
fs that England’s action, designed 
throttle black market activity and 
ome tax evasion, might be emulated 
fiscal authorities here. 

“Illegitimate” holders of big bills 
» are worried by the current well- 
blicized U. §. Treasury investigation 
med at the black market dealers who 
¢ been running their rackets strictly 
acash basis in order to avoid the pay- 

t of income taxes on their profits. 
indictments Expected—The Treasury 
ims this checkup is proceeding very 
sfactorily, that tax evasions involvin 
much as $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 
¢ been uncovered, and that hundreds 
AG indictments can be expected. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor « solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


*280,312 Shares 
Associated Telephone Company, Ltd. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, $20 Par Value 
42% Series 
*238,000 of these shares are being offered subject 
to an exchange offer being made by the Company 


to holders of its outstanding Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, $1.25 Series as described in the Prospectus. 


Price $22.50 per share 
Plus accrued dividends from May 1, 1945 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned as may legally 
offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective states, 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis _ Mitchum, Tully & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Stone & Webster and Blodget Dean Witter & Co. 
lacorporated 


Weeden & Co., Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


May 10, 1945. 


When you want to KN OW...go to an expert! 


BAATA TOE 


To be sure of yourself when you buy paper, check with your printer. It’s 
his business to know quality—a good part of his reputation for good work 
depends on it. In the field of technical papers, too, Rising quality has earned 
a reputation you can depend on. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


@ Rising Papers 


PRODUCTION 


4 serio’ 


easy-going philosophy th: th. , ta: 
will provide.” : aa “ th 
© 35-Year Supply—On the basis of > 1942 fa 


war (1935-39) consumptic 


Mineral Resources: How Long? 


Depletion of deposits has reached critical point, Bureau 
of Mines official warns. Implications of Pehrson report depend on 
the viewpoint—private industry or national policy. 


Traditionally sensitive to public dis- 
cussion concerning exhaustion of Amer- 
ica’s mineral deposits, the nation’s min- 
ing industry is in a new state of ferment 
over the warning from a Bureau of 
Mines high official that “some of our 
‘blue chip’ mineral resources have been 
depleted to a critical point.” 

The bureau and the Geological Sur- 
vey are scheduled to release a compre- 
hensive report on United States mineral 
resources within the next few weeks, 
but enough of its findings was made 
known recently in a preliminary sum- 
mary by Elmer W. Pehrson, chiet of the 
bureau's Economic & Statistical Branch, 
to cause the industry considerable con- 
cern. 
eA “Have Not” Nation?—Taken at 
their face, the survey figures (page 74) 
give credence to the contention that 
the United States may already be a 
“have not” nation in regard to a num- 
ber of important ‘inten notably cop- 
per, lead, zinc, cadmium, mercury, 
chromite, nickel, asbestos, tin, an- 
timony, tungsten, industrial diamonds, 
gold, and silver; also high-grade reserves 
of bauxite (aluminum ore), manganese, 
and vanadium. 

(In the case of many of these min- 
erals, imports have exceeded domestic 
production for years. Included are 
tungsten, antimony, manganese, nickel, 
chromite, tin, and industrial diamonds. 
Of all but the first two, substantially 
our entire supplies have been imported. 
In the case of some of these minerals, it 
has been more advantageous from the 
price standpoint to import them rather 
than to develop or expand domestic out- 
put.) 

Pehrson is quick—and the mining 
men quicker—to point out that cold 
statistics, however carefully prepared, 
cannot of themselves give an accurate 
picture. All agree that new deposits, 
new data on known deposits, shifting 
prices, new processes for utilizing lower 
grade ores, and changing demands for 
various minerals all have decided but 
unpredictable effects on the supplies 
available. 

e Wams Against Drifting—But what 
the industry fails to recognize fully, ob- 
servers say, is that such a survey has one 
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nly twe supply - 
V COmm,. - it 
mn open-P! 


of 33 important minerals 
cial reserves amounting 


Ore + 1 
a 35-year supply—and, | a sin et 
out, 35 years “is little n thie a P stock] 
usual interval between war a a hea 
(On this point, econo: say entits: 
calculations based on 1935-35 cong, 1 ores V 


tion are at best conservat since 4 
expanding economy would UD mij 
erals much more rapidly t! an 
in those years.) 
e Pehrson’s Report—Here, then, 
Pehrson’s appraisal of our situation 
the principal minerals: 
Coal—Of this mineral, 
Pehrson as “the nation’s Ni 


nts, rigid! 
sity and 
to meet 
velop Jo. 


eventual 


Was tr 


set of implications for it, and an entirely 
different set for the government. A ‘19- 
year commercial reserve of zinc based on 
the 1935-39 rate of consumption, for 
example, would be an ample supply to 


lassed | 
a private operator, who can see years 


] asset, 


of production ahead if prices and de- and the one around which th. five pred 95% of 
mand are right; but on the basis of centers of industrial and military pov came f 
long-term national policy—and national have developed, the United States bg : 39% 


defense—such a reserve is regarded as 
alarmingly low. 

Carefully following a middle of the 
road viewpoint regarding the “have” 
and “have not” contentions, Pehrson 


the world’s largest reserve. Even thoug 
we have used up a substantial part ; 
our anthracite, “our basic position 
outstandingly good.” 

Iron Ore—Second to coal in nation 


heastern 
ham, A 
3 output 
f the ni 
submarg) 


nevertheless takes care to warn that importance, iron ore is in good Suppliimch will « 
exhaustion is well advanced in a num- although rapid exhaustion of high-grad ves and 
ber of important subsidiary minerals so open-pit ores on Minnesota’s fabulo the La 
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SELF-SUPPORTING TANK 


Now being tested for Pacific use is a 
fabric water tank (below) requiring 
no supports. Designed by Industrial 
Engineering of Cleveland and made 
by Phil-Mar Products Co., the vinyl- 
coated Fiberglas container comes in 
3,500-gal. and 500-gal. sizes. Empty, 
the smaller rolls into a 33-lb. bundle 
(right), resembling a big duffel bag. 
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; serious production problem. 
nesota’s high-grade ores account 
y¢% of the nation’s production, but 


he 
ne Car 


, 1942 rate of extraction only a 17- 
a jy remains and “exhaustion of 
t mines is therefore quite 


1S Of p 

pr 
ly te 
COmm 
Ore th 
N Poin 
than 4 


open-pi 
pinent. . 
,s open-pit ore has served as a gi- 


~ stockpile, readily available in 
of heavy demand and _ national 
eencies. 10 replace it with lower 
bores will require large treating 
ts, rigidly limited in production 
ity and incapable of rapid expan- 
to meet peak demands. But failure 
welop low-grade ore, Pehrson warns, 
eventually force us to depend on 
on sources Of supply. 
bly 33% of the nation’s estimated 
3,000,000 tons of commercial re- 
is in the Lake Superior region, 
35% of the nation’s 1943 produc- 
came from this area. Biggest re- 
«, 39% of the total, are in the 
theastern region (chiefly around Bir- 
wham, Ala.), where only 8% of the 
} output originated. 
Mf the nation’s 63,000,000,000 tons 
wbmarginal reserves, utilization of 
ich will depend on technological ad- 
es and economic conditions, 92% 
n the Lake Superior region. 
ppraising possibilities during the 
25 years, the survey sets 1970 iron 
requirements at 95,000,000 to 115,- 
000 long tons (105,526,000 tons 
produced in the peak year 1942), 
jon requirements at 61,000,000 to 
00,000 short tons (present installed 
city is 67,500,000 tons), and steel 
ts at 94,000,000 to 115,000,- 
tons (at normal operating rate of 
%, he says, this would necessitate 
t capacity of 125,000,000 to 150,- 
000 tons, compared with present 
tilled capacity of 93,500,000). 
m—Based on the American 
toleum Institute’s estimate of 20,- 
1,000,000 bbl. of known or proved 
es, America has a_twelve-year 
ply at the 1944 rate of extraction. 
pinst this are private estimates of an 
imate yield of at least 100,000,000,- 
) bbl, but even these assure only 
out a 40-year supply. 
While the heyday of rich domestic 
discoveries belongs to history, sup- 
mental sources of supply, such as 
we in the Caribbean and more dis- 
t areas, relieve us of the danger of 
ortages, at least during a time of 
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Moreover, known chemical methods 
making petroleum products from 
dantly available domestic raw ma- 
s, notably coal, could be utilized 
nen and as necessary. Synthetic mo- 
fuel made from coal would cost an 
timated 12¢ to 15¢ a gal. to produce, 
pinst about 5¢ for oulian from crude 
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You can stop 


RIGHT HERE 
Ms 7 


@ | 
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With a Todd Payroll System, 
you skip two steps 


A Todd Payroll System gives you 
three payroll records from one 
posting, and supplies all the infor- 
mation 7 Government agencies re- 
quire. Obviously, you save time and 
avoid last-minute rushes to bring 
payroll records up to date. The facts 
you need when the Wage and Hour 
Inspector calls or Government 
reports are due are available with- 
out extra effort. 

Large corporations with thou- 
sands of employees, as well as small 
businesses with only a dozen or two 
on their staffs report time savings 
up to 62%. Todd Payroll Systems 
are simple to install whether you 
pay by check or cash... whether you 
use mechanical equipment or not. 
No expensive machines to buy... 
no specially trained operators re- 
quired. Any clerk can prepare the 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


\, DisTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


of 


earnings record, employee’s check 
or statement and payroll sheet 
simultaneously. 

Read the evidence in the accom- 
panying column. Then mail the 
coupon or write for details. 


WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY: 


® “At present we have 145 em- 
ployees on our payroll and we 
estimate that with your System, 
we are saving at least 60% of the 
time formerly consumed in mak- 
ing up the payroll’ 
Solar Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


® “We heartily recommend your 
system to any business that has a 
payroll that involves keeping 
accurate records for Social Secur- 
ity, Withholding Tax and other 
purposes. In these days in which 
time is an important element, 
your system is an asset to any 
payroll department’ 
Hopkinsville Clothing Mfg. Co., 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me the facts about Todd Payroll Sys- 
tems — without obligation, of course. 


WOOL FELT Mechanical functions fulfilled 
by this non-structural engineering 
material 


vibration 
isolation 


1. Filtration 
2. Polishing 
3. Sealing 
4. Wicking ¢/ 
5. Vibration Isolation 
6. Sound Absorption & 
Thermal Insulation 

7. Shock-absorbing 
8. Cushioning 
9. Padding 

10. Packaging 

11. Surfaci 

12, Frictional 


Vibration isolation ranks high among the 
major uses of versatile Felt. Felt mount- 
ings isolate precision instruments and 
machine tools from floor or building 
vibration, and conversely, reduce the 
transmission of vibrations generated 
within a machine. 

Looms, grinders, shears and punch 
presses are effectively isolated with Felt. 
Felt mountings cemented to the floor 
have proved efficient in plants where 
frequent machine re-locations are re- 
quired. Efficiency of men and machines 
is increased. 

As an isolation medium, Felt is used in 
agitators, centrifuges, suction pumps 
and other units where vibration must be 
controlled and noise level lowered. 

“K” Felt aids our air forces by muting 
engine noises and protecting against 
stratosphere cold. 

Write for Data Sheet No. 3, “ ’K’ Felt- 
Sound Absorption and Thermal Insula- 
tion,” and No. 10 “Vibration Isolation 
with Felt.” An American Felt Company 
Product Engineer will be glad to call to 
discuss present or contemplated uses. 


American Felt 
Com: 


TRADE MARK 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; 

St. Louis; Seattle; Atlanta 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 


oil, according to Bureau of Mines esti- 
mates. 

Copper, Lead, and Zinc—Depletion is 
well advanced in these three metals. 
Copper reserves are estimated at 20,- 
000,000 short tons of recoverable metal, 
and production could be maintained at 
a rate of 1,000,000 tons a year (approxi- 
mately the current output) for ten 
years, after which there would be a 
gradual decline to exhaustion. Sub- 
marginal supplies are estimated at 10,- 
000,000 tons contained in 1,250,000,- 
000 tons of material. 

Production of lead and zinc may be 
expected to decline within a few years. 
Estimated lead reserves available at a 
market price of 6¢ a Ib. are only 
5,000,000 tons, and under emergency 
conditions where price is secondary, 
only 6,600,000 tons. Lead production 
in 1944 approximated 400,000 tons. 

Quantity of zinc available at 6¢ a 
Ib. is estimated at only 11,200,000 tons, 
under emergency prices at nearly 17,- 
000,000 tons. The 1944 output was 
about 700,000 tons. 

e Looking Ahead—Charting our postwar 
self-sufficiency prospects, Pehrson points 


out that in the 1935-; 
able to export part of 
of molybdenum, magn 
rock, sulphur, petroleu 
minous coal and lignit 
salt, and can continuc 
but copper and petrol 
may be on an import 


decade. 


Given greater instal 
process ores, the Unit 
domestic reserves which 
or extend our degree of 
in iron ore, barite, nit 
and possibly fluorspar f 
ods. But we must exp 
more on foreign sources | 
cadmium, mercury, bauxi' 
tungsten, platinum, and 

Other minerals, includ 
manganese, asbestos, nich 
tin, industrial diamonds, q 
and flake graphite, undo 
continue to be chiefly imported. 

Submarginal resources could give 
temporary “have” 
emergency and at high prices, for 
ite, manganese, vanadium, flake g 
ite, chromite, nickel, and mercury. 
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Latest government estimates of 
U. S. commercial reserves of 33 im- 
mans minerals are shown in the 
ollowing table, the predictions based 
on the 1935-39 rate of use. 

The estimates are subject to four 
important qualifications: (1) They do 
not assume that consumption could 
be maintained at the 1935-39 rate 
for the full periods shown, since pro- 
duction difficulties would increase as 
supplies decrease; (2) they are based 
on present economic conditions and 
technological practices, both of 
which probably will change; (3) they 
obviously cannot take into account 
possible future discoveries (which 
in the case of petroleum, for instance, 
have been sufficient in peace years 
to offset withdrawals); and (4) actual 
rate of use may well exceed the 
1935-39 rate if postwar industrial 
operations are to reach the high levels 
predicted by economists. 
© What Is Included—Figures include 
what the mining industry terms 
“measured, indicated, and inferred” 
supplies for all minerals except petro- 
leum and natural gas. In the case of 
these two, “inferred” reserves were 
omitted as being too inaccurate. 
Submarginal reserves are not in- 
cluded for any of the minerals, al- 

though in most instances those with 


U.S. Surveys Its Mineral Reserves 


low commercial reserves are also ]o 
in speculative reserves. 


Mineral 
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Industrial diamonds 
Quartz crystals .... 


Flake graphite ..... By 
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ing strength for a Superfortress 


That gleaming mass of metal, rugged and 
thick as a railroad sail, is a lower rear 
gar chord, one of the vital structural 
members of a Boeing Superfortress wing. 
When the photograph was taken it was 
being shaped on a huge milling machine 
in Boeing’s Wichita plant. Today it’s 
fying over Tokyo. 

The design and construction of the 
wing —utilizing the Boeing “117” airfoil 
~is one of the factors that make B-29 
performance possible. Without it, long- 
range missions, at fighter-plane speed, 
with immense bomb-loads, would still be 
in the realm of wishful thinking. 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER © THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Engineers of the Boeing Aerodynamics 
Unit developed the wing and proved the 
remarkable qualities of its airfoil in wind 
tunnel tests. Building the necessary tre- 
mendous strength into the wing structure 
was the next step, and heavy chords 
were designed for the main spars. Weigh- 
ing 255 pounds when machined, this 
chord of aluminum alloy, pictured 
above, is the largest extruded part ever 
used in a production airplane. 

In the systematic bombing of Japan, 
the B-29’s superior aerodynamic design 
and sturdy construction have helped the 
stout-hearted men of the 20th Air Force 


Finish the Fight = with War Bonds 


to bring many a crippled Superfortress 
back to base, even though severely dam- 
aged over the target by flak or fighter 
opposition. 

To the task of building warplanes 
worthy of the skill and high courage of 
American airmen, all Boeing’s abilities 


are dedicated today. 


In a future time of peace, Boeing prod- 
ucts will continue to be soundly and hon- 
estly designed, engineered and manufac- 
tured. Tomorrow, as today, you can know 
of any airplane ... if it's “Built by 
Boeing” it's built to lead. 


BOEING 


You're looking at a man with a future! 


He is an Erie Railroad Man. 


As America’s future grows, so will his. For the railroads are an 
essential part of our great system of production and distribution. 


Today, your railroads carry 75% of the Nation’s total freight. 
With the continued increase in production, the need for mass trans- 
portation will grow greater. 


And Erie Railroad will continue ‘to use every|contribution that 
modern research, engineering ingenuity and advanced technology 
can make, to further improve railroad transportation. 


That’s why you're looking at “a man with a future”... he is part 
of the world’s finest mass transportation system. 


Erie Railroad - 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY Wer Bonds 


New Wood En 


Dimensional ‘ability 
compressed wood i: achiey 
by using higher pressure ; 
more moisture in proce 


The U.S. Forest Pr ts Ly 
tory, Madison, Wis., ha plied ‘ 
patent on a new entry in the fel 
“improved woods,” folloy 


ts de 
opment of Compreg, Imprceg, ail 
reg (BW—Oct.31'42,p38 
© Stays Compressed—The new deyel f 


ment is Staypak, a new type of ¢ 

pressed, or densified, wood (B\W_ 

30°44,p57). The difference js 4 
“spring-back,” or return to original , 
compressed thickness, which has m 
some previous compressed woods w 
thing less than complete successes. 
been eliminated. FPL tests show ¢ 
Staypak, when made with higher p; 
sure and moisture content during ¢ 
pression than in earlier processes, y 
stay compressed. 

Spring-back and swelling are not 
same, FPL technicians explain. Actual 
when exposed to moisture, Staypak y 
swell about as will untreated wood. } 
it returns to Staypak compressed dime 
sions when dried to its original moisty 
content. 

Other compressed woods, FPL scie 
tists say, have tended to keep swellig 


sions, once the swelling process 2¢ 
under way. , 
e Dimensional  Stability—T echniciag adva 
say that “for many usés Staypak’s swe 


ing is negligible.” For many practi pacit 
purposes Staypak has dimensional 
bility. M 
Staypak resulted from efforts to i 
prove on Compreg, which gains i oe 
strength and dimensional stability fro mer 
phenolic resin impregnation. But i 
strength was its main weakness; t wil. 
resin in this material is brittle 
Staypak (made either from lum I 
or laminated wood) is plasticized by t , 
natural lignin content of the wo 2 
(approximately 25%) and the toug or 
fibrous wood quality is preserved. FPI 
claims Staypak is twice as tough as Co tra 


preg and has 25% greater shear am 
compression strength. Both Staypak anq 


Compreg machine - satisfactorily 1 thi 
metalworking machinery. 
e Heat Treatment—The Staypak ‘0 A 


mula calls for heating to approximate! 
220 F during original compression, the 
to 330 F to 350F afterward, to maf 
the lignin flow and plasticize the wood 
When Staypak is cooled to below 212 
before pressure is removed, the restl 
is wood in which the cellulose & 
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promises tremendous postwar production 


advantages. Don’t let lack of electrical ca- 


pacity bar you from such opportunities. 


Make sure your wiring plans are based 
4 on future needs, not past experience. Re- 
member, rush teardowns for alterations 
iW will be costly. Wire ahead! 
be Now is the time—while you’re in the 
planning stage—to call in your consulting 


or plant power engineer, electrical con- 


0 tractor or power salesman. They’ll agree " In this working component of a high-powered in- 

m4 : sos . duction-heating unit, brief applications of rela- 

7 foresighted wiring will cost a lot less than ae 
the “wait and see” kind. sz within. Heat distribution is quick, uniform. 


, “ 
MPNACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


pENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York City 4 Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive 6 * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Remember? 


Back when barbers were 
surgeons, blood letting 
was a cure-all. When the 
bloody pole held by pa- 
tients was not used, it was 
tied with bandages and 
placed outside for cus- 
tomer attraction. Your 
trademark must be as ef- 
fective as the barberpole. 
There’s no apology for 
poor labeling and mark- 
ing! Kaumagraph offers 
attractive, safe, economical 
methods for product iden- 
tification. Send a sample 
of your product today to 
learn how a Kaumagraph 
method may mark it bet- 


ter, cheaper, easier. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 1319 POPLAR ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
NEW YORK OFFICE « EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N.Y. 1 


2 cents a day! That’s the ap- 
proximate average cost to run 
a G-E water cooler! Postwar 
+. provide cool 
(eae *)drinking water 
hea for everybody 

in your business. 
You’ll get a 
big 2¢ worth in 
employee ef- 
ficiency and good 
will. General 
Electric Co., 
Section 5863, 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


GENERAL £2 ELECTRIC 
WATER COOLERS 


(65% to 75% of wood content) are 
permanently compressed. 

Either hardwoods or nonresinous soft 
woods are pressed to specific gravities 
of 1.30 to 1.40. Staypak has a hard, 
glossy, smooth surface of dark, cabinet- 
wood appearance. 

Textile mills are trying Staypak as 
a substitute for scarce hickory in making 
loom picker-sticks, which take a terrific 
beating from repeated sharp knocks. 
FPL is testing the new product in con- 
struction of airplane propeller blades 
and wing-spar ec ag Uses are seen for 
it in tool handles, mallet heads, pulleys, 
silent gears, tooling jigs, and dies. 


XP-56 IS ALL-MAGNESIUM 


Further details released this week by 
Northrop on its radically new tailless, 
ushertype, pursuit plane (BW—May 
2’45,p42) include the boast that the 
little twin-propeller job is the first all- 
magnesium airplane and the first all- 
welded airplane ever built. Its air- 
cooled powerplant is probably the first 
of its type to be buried completely in 
the airframe. 

Since any magnesium part weighs 
about a third less than an aluminum 
part of equivalent size and design, the 
new ship should reveal important 
weight-savings. Smoothly welded wings 
and fuselage should mean _ increased 
speeds. Anxious as competing aero- 
nautical engineers and executives every- 
where may be for data on production, 
performance, and service, these are still 
secret. 


COUNT ON RESEARCH 


Anxious to keep its war-born grain 
alcohol plant at Omaha from becoming 
a casualty when hostilities end, Farm 
Crops Processing Corp. has turned to 
research in the hope that it can find 
ways to cut costs, improve operations, 
and assure its postwar competitive situ- 
tion. 

A more or less direct outgrowth of 
ill-fated efforts of the early thirties to 


solve farm surplus problems by turning ~ 


excess grain into industrial alcohol (BW 
—Jun.17'44,p65), the corporation has 
ote $6,800 to the University of Ne- 

raska Foundation for research, is 
working with the University of Colo- 
rado, and expects to spend even more— 
perhaps $50,000 annually—in this field. 

“An organization has to carry on re- 
search if it expects to stay in business,” 
said F.C.P.C.’s president, George E. 
Johnson. In view of prewar difficulties 
encountered by those who tried to pro- 
duce alcohol from grain at prices com- 
petitive with that made from molasses, 
industry observers are inclined to agree 
with him. 
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PEENING IN PRODUCTION 


Connecting rods for Studebaker} 
Wright radial aircraft engines are 
ing shot-peened to give them the 
ger life that accompanies dense. 
tigue-resisting surfaces. Next step 
lacquering for protection against ¢ 
rosion during the time gap betwe 
production and engin operatic 
Each master rod receives a bomb: 
ment of 450 Ib. of 0.028-mesh s 
shot on all surfaces from three doyb 


UTS 


d this, 
d. In tl 


! Stromb 
throated nozzles (right). Shot is § very pat 
down one throat by gravity and hurldlhy across 
into-action by 100 Ib. of air PICSSuli/ystems, 


from the other throat. Each articulat 
rod, less complicatéd than a mast 
rides on a conveyor under similar; 
zles to be peened by 89 Ib. of sho 


pe akers. 
For ge 


HOMES OUT OF AIRPLANES 


Use of bomber fuselages and win 
panels for construction of emergenqiil 
housing in Europe's devastated area 
being considered. At first the suggc 
tion was laughed off, but reports tr 
Europe now indicate a growing rccg 
nition that such homes would be bette 
than none. 

Another idea receiving attention : 
conversion of aircraft engines 
emergency pumping equipment al 
generators, operating them at lower 
than-flying speeds with kerosene, 00 
gas, or other cheap available fuel 
These would be helpful in Holland 
and in clearing water from French and 
German mines. 

Whether such projects are attempted 
will be up to the Office of the Joint 
Army-Navy Liquidation Commission, 
which has charge of the disposal of over 
seas aircraft and related equipment. a 

me 
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/ 
UTS IT ALL WITHIN THE SOUND OF YOUR VOICE 


d this, whether your “audience” is one or ten|thou- equals a sound system! Stromberg-Carlson Sound Sys- 
d. In the same room, the next room, or a mile away! tems lodate key men in a flash. Transmit mass an- 
Stromberg-Carlson Sound Systems let you teach nouncemhents of general interest. Build plant morale by 
very part of your building or plant as easily as sfeak- § carrying “work music” at appropriate periods. Release 
ng across your desk. They range from small, packaged your telephone lines from the burden of inside calls. 
ystems, to elaborate instalJlations with hundred’ of Pronjote safety in emergencies. And save costly man- 
peakers. \ hougs — often paying out quickly through this one sav- 
For getting attention—and getting it fast—notHing ing/alone. Available immediately on priorities. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
Radio, Television, Telephones, and Sound Systems 


o-------@ 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER + SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 


cy 


SOME USERS OF STROMBERG-CARLSON SOUND SYSTEMS Ordnance Plants Churches & Synagogues 


Hotels Manufacturing Plants 
ospitals Transportation Terminals Skating Rinks Court Houses Dry Docks 
S.0. Huts Theaters Office Buildings Ball Perks Golf Clubs 
olleges & Schools Restaurants Navy Yards & Stations Aute Clinics & Insurance Companies 
Retail Stores Department Stores Steamship Companies Service Stations 
= i eG cet { 
STROMBERG-CARLSON, Dept. 94, Rochester 3, N. Y. » ! 
isk nc scinicaosenseacindieoblieiabiedepaliiaiians vn iesaibapipaiplicrajessinediptessumiiuittips | 
I am interested in a Sound System for use in.................-++ 
crsntcecoconsesvensaganbensiibapeeoeneednscnscnsngseeececeeseseqoocsoosepeosocescosecooecoocooen nessncseses SION B cceterciceterrsesesentovestiniainta ] 
Please put me in touch with your nearest representative who will { 
give me complete details after discussing my requirements with | 
4 me — quite without cost or obligation on my part. miacssasecoounsoncevcetecensanksnstuniseonmeaadmsitiaideiiibaniienintnsnitiniaditinnentaeepeal ' 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


strength of cracked insu] 
and wiring. Although the 
marily designed for wate: 
motive ignition systems, 
to find new postwar ay 


Safety Welding Control 


Purpose of the new Safety Welding 
Control Panel, developed and patented 


N ED FOR 
AN etf1a MEASURE OF 
ELEVATOR SERVICE 


Sedgwick Electric 
Freight Elevators are 
engineered to lift 
heavy s—increase 
efficiency—simplif 
installation, repair an 
maintenance. They are 
designed with many 
features for safe opera- 
tion: 1. Electro mag- 
pesig es. 2. Centri- 
speed governors. 
3. Special, heavy duty 
motors. 4. Self-aligning 
motor mounting. 
Sedgwick engineersare 
ready now to help solve 
your vertical “man” han- 
dling and materials han- 
dling problems. Tell 
us about them. 


Sedgwick Electric Eleva- 

tors and Dumb Waiters are 

| available only on suitable 

priority and delivery is sub- 

ject to prior commitments to 

the 7 Coast Guard, Mer- 

chant Marine and Army. 

Hand power elevators and 

dumb waiters are available 
without priority. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELFVATORS - ROTO-WAITERS- DUMB WAITERS 
HOISTS + MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


This Governor-Controlled 


Gives You the New Design and Opera- 
ting Advantages of CONSTANT SPEED 
Here are the features that assure you of 
satisfaction: 


Housing: Die cast ae end brackets. 
Mild steel field housing. Totally enclosed. 

Weight: 15 Oz. 

Bearings: Single shielded ball bearings, lub- 
ricated with a grease suitable for any spe- 
cifie application. Bearing housings fitted 
with steel inserts. 


Windings and Insulation: Field coils and ar- 
mature wound with insulated copper wire 


varnish. 
Brushes: Equipped with metal graphite brushes. 
Beryllium copper brush springs. 


Modifications: Motors can be 
‘furnished with special shaft 
extensions, mounting ar- 
rangements, finishes, leads, 
ete. All modified units are 
considered special. 
Let us help you fit this and other 
Oster Motors to your requirements. 
John Oster Manufacturing Co. 


DEPARTMENT 86-22 R 


by the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Michigan City, Ind., for its own arc- 
riage operators, is both the preven- 
tion of serious electric shock and the 
elimination of nervous exhaustion 
brought on by continued apprehension 
of possible shock. ‘The device, which 
can be mounted on the outside of 
almost any standard welding machine 
(left), is being made availabife to other 
manufacturers through the Square D 
Co., 6060 Rivard St., Detroit 11. 

Function of the panel is instantly 
to reduce the open-circuit voltage at 
the welding electrode, or rod, from 
110 v. or so, which can give a severe 
shock, to a mere 24 v., which can give 
only a tickle, at any time the welding 
rod is not laying down a weld. Dis- 
abling shocks, which occur too fre- 
quently when a_ perspiration-soaked 
operator is renewing a rod in its holder 
while leaning accidentally against 
grounded metal, promise to be obvi- 
ated. Voltage returns automatically 
from 24 y. to normal after the rod is 
returned to the work in position for 
restriking the arc. 


Liquid Insulation 


PiB is the name of a new liquid in- 
sulation product of undisclosed com- 
position, developed by U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., 60 E. 42 St., New 
York 17, and tested under war condi- 
tions on the ignition systems of tanks, 
jeeps, trucks, and various amphibious 
vehicles. It is a penetrant, which is 
absorbed by wire insulation and other 
materials treated, rather than a coat- 
ing, and is said to renew the dielectric 


THINGS TO COME 


One-shot lubrication j 
take to the air after yea 
man service in automo! n 
industrial equipment. No Jonge; 
will the pilot of a transport o; 
private plane be forced to 
ly upon his ground crevy , 
smooth functioning of his retract 
able landing gear. If there is the 
slightest doubt about its being 
adequately lubricated, he can oj] 
every bearing in the gear at one 
time with one quick stroke on q 
central pump before he comes in 
for a landing. 

Normally such a centralized 
lubrication system will b: 
ated while a plane is 
ground with big savings in down 
time. Bearings in the flap rings 
of engine cowls, which usually te- 
quire over a half hour for oiling or 
greasing, will be lubricated in less 
than a minute—on the ground or 
in the air. In a test installation 
on a large military plane, 178 bear- 
ings on its landing gear, flap rings, 
landing flaps, and’ other compo- 
nents, which formerly required al- 
most five hours for lubrication, are 
lubricated in 10 min. from a half 
dozen central pumps or so. 


e Restaurants and bakeries of the 
future will not have to wait 20 
hours or more for the defrosting 
of 30-Ib. cartons of frozen fruits 
or vegetables, because the solid 
packs will be laid between the 
electrodes of an electronic heater 
and thawed in less than 15 min 
Since the heating effect will be 
caused by the friction of mole- 
cules that will be jostled against 
each other by high-frequency cur- 
rent, thawing of a pack will be 
almost as rapid in its interior as 
on its surfaces. Peaches and other 
perishables that tend to discolor 
on exposure to air will not have 
time to darken during electronic 
defrosting. Frozen eggs, meats, 
and other comestibles will be de- 
frosted (and possibly heated or 
cooked) in similar electronic ovens 
with similar savings in time. 
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nun fields including aviation, marine 
pansportation, industry, agriculture, and 
communications. 
ring a press demonstration this 
week, a PiB-treated open motor was 
shown op‘ rating under water in a small 
tank where it was said to have been 
mining continuously for two years. 
4n automobile engine was stalled by 
fooding it with water and restarted im- 
mediately after its ignition system had 
heen treated with the chemical. PiB, 
shich is said also to be an irthibitor of 
~st and a preventive of corrosion on 
batteries, can be applied by either brush 


or spray. 


Thin-Wall Tubing 


Postwar applications are being sought 
py the North American Philips Co., 
100 E. 42 St., New York 17, for its 
new Ultra-Thin-Wall Seamless Metal 
Tubing. Although no definitive ex- 
rimental work has been done to date, 
it is thought that uses may range from 
carrying high-frequency currents in 
dectronic instruments to providing 
completely sterilizable equipment for 
surgeons. 

One of the first tubes produced, 
which is about the length and diameter 


a 


of a beverage straw (above), is made 
of high-density gold, yet is lighter than 
a feather because its wall thickness is 
only 0.00028 in. Smallest, thinnest 
tube yet undertaken has an_ inside 
diameter of 0.02 in. (about the size of 
24 gage wire used in hair pins) and a 
wall thickness of 0.0001 in. Tubing, 
which is said to be uniform in thickness 
and airtight, can be made in chromium, 
copper, gold, nickel, silver, or other 
metals, and may eventually be manu- 
factured in even smaller diameters, if 
not with thinner walls than those al- 
ready achieved. 


What's the difference 
hetween a 


and an End 
Brush 


GOOD shaving brush helps make whiskers stand end 

up and behave while you mow them down. If you're a 
brush-and-lather shaver, a good brush pays you in comfort 
and satisfaction . . . in smooth, fast, clean shaves. 

An Osborn End Brush is one you may personally never 
see, but if you manufacture products with hard-to-brush 
parts, it may be paying you right now. .. in increased pro- 
duction, better production and lower costs. Your factory 
superintendent can probably tell you. For instance: a large 
electrical manufacturer uses Osborn End Brushes to remove 
burrs from small electric motor housings in !/sth the time 
formerly required. 

Why not check and be sure Osborn brushes are doing all 
they can to help make your products better performing, 
better looking and better selling? 


JHE Os80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


MARKETING 


Cigarette Debut 


New brands are snapped 
up by smokers, while OPA 


is checking prices. Newcomers 
cash in on old tobacco contacts. 


The cigarette industry has its war 

babies, too. C: urrying such labels as Pup- 
Bantam, Lion, Stratford, Coffee- 
‘Tone, and Lady Hamilton, they've made 
a debut as welcome strangers before 
a cigarette-starved public (BW —Oct.14 
"44,p19). 
e Checking the Ceilings—But the Office 
of Price Administration’s interest has 
taken a different tack. ‘The manufactur- 
ers, ostensibly considering their brands 
to be of superquality and faced with in- 
creased labor and material costs, have 
picked ceiling prices of 19¢ or better 
for a pack of 20's. Some, for example 
Puppies, sell as high as 40¢ for 20, com- 
pared with a price of 15¢ in tax free 
states (17¢ in New York with its 2¢ tax) 
for the big-name standard brands. 

Last week the OPA announced that 
appearance of the new brands at higher 
than standard prices is being watched 
closely, and if it develops that such prices 
are not justified, action will be taken. 
e Old Names Pick Up—In addition to 
the new brands, the general shortage is 
giving a big play to many little known 
ones, such as Air-Flow (made by Riggio 
Tobacco Corp., Brooklyn, which also 
makes Regent King Size). 

Another brand gaining new popular- 
ity is Duo-Blend, long made by G. A. 
Georgopulo & Co., New York, for the 
Special Tobacco Co., which sold the 
cigarettes through such exclusive outlets 
as the Harvard Club and the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel, and now for the first time is 
selling a limited quantity through stand- 
ard retail stores. I'wo other brands seen 
more often now are Melody (made by 
the ‘Tobacco Blending Co. in Louisville 
under contract for Ross Distributing 
Corp. in New York, which sells Melody 
exclusively through the Ross-owned John 
Surrey, Ltd., tobacco shops), and Gordan 
Buchanan (Christian Peper Tobacco 
Co., St. Louis, which also manufactures 
pipe tobaccos). Some of these brands, 
selling at 19¢ or more a pack, have also 
caught the eagle eye of the OPA. 

Under the "General Maximum Price 
“7 + ation, the seller is restricted to the 
highest price charged during March, 
1942. However, manufacturers of new 
cigarettes are permitted to use the ceil- 


pies, 
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ing price of the most nearly similar 
cigarette sold by the most closely com- 
petitive seller. 

According to OPA, in all cases makers 

of the new brands reported them as com- 
parable in quality to Marlboro cigarettes, 
which retailed for 21¢ in 1942. OPA, 
now in the process of testing and com- 
paring samples of the new brands, in 
tends to find out. 
e Cost Rise Cited—Each of the new 
manufacturers publicly claims to have 
received OPA “approval” of ceiling 
prices and feels strongly that increased 
costs of labor, tobacco, paper, and pack- 
aging justify a higher price for a “supe- 
rior blend.”” As one of the new manu- 
facturers puts it, “It’s not that our price 
is too high, it’s that the price of the 
standard brand manufacturer is too low 
—at the present price of tobacco [top of 
62¢ a lb. on Maryland tobacco com- 
pared to an average price of 204¢ in 
1935-1939] the other fellows can no 
longer make a profit.” 

Altogether, the new brands account 
for only about 1% of the total U.S. 
production (324.2 billion in 1944), 
hardly enough to alleviate the nation- 
wide shortage (BW —Feb.10’45,p138). 
Actually, individual output of the vari- 
ous new companies runs from one-half 
million cigarettes to three or four mil- 
lion a day. 

Most of them have come into pro- 


are new to the domestic smoker. 


duction since January, 
the new companies wer 
up one or more used ciga 
Even more important, t 
cessful in locating tobacc: 
e Buying Here “and Ther 
the War Food Administ: 
the tobacco crop to manuf 
quota basis, this control dat 
to the 1943 and 1944 ha 
from the 1942 or earlier ha 
sold regardless of allocatio 
chasers of such stocks can 
well-aged tobacco. Furth« 
WEA allocations are revok« 
a year, producers of the ney 
able here and there to pi 
stocks of more recent vinta: 
passed up when originally a 

The amount of tobacco 
these war babies is very sma 
to the needs of a large pr 
example, 1,000,000 Ib. of Virgir 
leaf may not be available, but 
possible to pick up 1,000 Ib 

Most of the newcomers in 
manufacturing are old hands 
bacco game and have long-standing 
quaintance with leaf dealers. It’s + 
experience that they are now ipita 
ing on. 
e Intend to Stay—Each one insists he 
be in the business just as strong after ¢{] 
shortage fades away, but when the big 
selling popular brands return in plent 
trade authorities expect that the deat 
rate will be high. Meantime, 
brands are being rushed to 
mainly in the big cities of the - 
and are selling fast without benef 


Whe 

stori 

alwa 

colde 

Born of the current shortage, a prosperous crop of war babies is swelling the have 
cigarette family’s ranks. Air-Flow and Duo-Blend, not strictly new, are enjoying prod 
wider sales than ever before; Lady Hamiltons, formerly made only for export, —is 

Real war babies are Coffee-Tones, Lions 
The latter two are pseudo cigars, resembling cigarettes wy! 


Bantams, and Puppies. 


Stratford—an old name—is a new blend marketed in a new package. 
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as (dry) ice” 


Whether your taste is for ghost 


stories or not, you know that authors 
always allude to ordinary ice as the 
coldest of substances. But today we 
have to revise our ideas. Dry Ice— 
produced from carbon dioxide “snow” 


—is 140° colder than ordinary ice. 


This triumph of modern science is 
playing an important and varied part 
in our war activities. It’s used for 
shrink fitting of metals . . . prepar- 
ing blood plasma . . . inflating life 
rafts ... preventing fires in the gas 
tanks of Army and Navy bombers. 

Dry Ice also serves as a mobile 
refrigerant for transporting fresh and 
frozen foods, ice cream. It is used in 
the manufacture of Sulfa and other 
essential drugs—so contributing to 
public health and sanitation. 


These double demands explain 


why the Wyandotte Dry Ice Plant 
at Wyandotte, Michigan—although 
the largest in the world—is being 
kept busy right around the clock. 
Peacetime will doubtless see the de- 
velopment of many new uses for Dry 
Ice—with Wyandotte equipped and 
prepared to supply it in quantities. 


yandotte 


REG. U &. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION © WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalies * Chlorine * Calcium Carbonate * Calciurn Chloride © Dry Ice © Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


Users of fluo- 
rescent lighting, 
engineers and 
maintenance 
men are improv- 
ing their lighting service by 
switching to G-E Watch Dog 
Fluorescent Starters. These 
manual reset starters are pro- 
viding efficient service and pos- 
itive protection for 30-, 40- and 
100-watt lamps in commercial 
and industrial installations all 
over the nation. Here are only 
a few of the many reasons why 
all three choose G-E. 


Users are protected from annoying blink 
and flicker of dying fluorescent lamps 
once and for all. Blinking cannot pos- 
sibly recur once the Watch Dog cuts out. 


Lighting Engineers specify G-E Watch Dog 
Starters because of their unusually long 
life. Under specified test conditions the 
FS-40 outlasts ten 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps. 


Maintenance Men prefer G-E because the 
Watch Dogs are loyal friends. They re- 
- duce lighting maintenance to the easy 
: ob of pushing a red button before re- 
amping. Simply reset it... forget it. 


You can get the complete story about G-E 

Watch Dog Starters by writing to Section GS551- 

| 102, Appliance and Merchandise Dept., General 
! 


Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. G-E Fluorescent 
Accessories are distributed nationally by General 
Electric Supply Corp., Graybar Electric Company 
and other G-E Merchandise Distributors. 


) GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Broadway producers, their pockets 
ney ean the biggest entertain- 
ment boom in years, have literally 
had to fight off “angels” wanting to 
back shows this year. But last week, 
Your Theatre, Inc., a new New York 
City producing group, offered to 
share its profits—if any—with anyone 
willing to put up the price of a ticket 
for a play to be produced next fall. 
e Assured Run Is Goal—The group's 
first play, a farce written by H. J. 
Lengsfelder and dealing with the do- 
mestic problems of a diplomat, will 
be called “Heads or Tails,” and 
Your Theatre, Inc., is seeking to fill 
its advance subscription quota assur- 
ing one month’s run. 

’ The cast, which the promoters 
assert will include “known Broad- 
way or Hollywood players,” will not 
be selected until the month’s run is 
assured. The group believes such an 


All This and an Angel Too 


advance sale will assure t] 
attraction for top-flight + 
@ $100,000 Limit—Not , i. 
$100,000 worth of advai sas 
will be sold to the ti 
public at normal prices ran 
$1.20, including tax, for a 
balcony to $4.20 for an restrg 
seat; at the completion of th. Broad 
way run 50% of the profit 
will be distributed to thes: 1a 
subscribers in proportion to siz 
of their ticket order (the other 50 
goes to the producers); subscribers 
to “Heads or Tails” will be 
preference in subscriptions to future 
plays produced by the firm 

The producers say that al net 
received will be held in a special ac 
count pending start of production 
and if, for any reason, production of 
“Heads or Tails” cannot be started. 
all money will be refunded. 


vilig 
ty 
ITO] 


n the 


any costly promotion and advertising. 
Largest of the 19¢ producers is the 
Cambridge Tobacco Co. in Brooklyn, 
makers of Coffee-Tone, Stratford, and 
Mapleton cigarettes, and Bowl of Roses, 
Patterson’s Rum and Honey, Cambridge 
Arms, and Jameson’s Irish Mixture to- 
baccos. Cambridge is sole producer of 
cigarettes for Fleming-Hall Co., sales 
agency which also distributes Dover- 
Hall smokers’ products. (such as Ban, a 
breath deodorant), and Stewart-Allen 
cigars. 

Sol C. Korn, who has 40 years of ex- 
perience in the tobacco business, is 
president of all four companies: Cam- 
bridge, Fleming-Hall, Dover-Hall, and 
Stewart-Allen. 

e Four Million a Day—Korn acquired 
Cambridge and the Mapleton brand 
name in 1942, but his company started 
production only last January after the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., which had 
been making Mapletons under contract 
for him, sold its properties at Louisville 
to Philip Morris & Co., which discon- 
tinued all private-brand operations (BW 
—Jun.24'44,p118). Stratford, an old cig- 
arette name but a new blend and a new 
package, and Coffee-Tone, which boasts 
that a coffee flavor is steamed into the 
cigarette, were added to the Fleming- 
Hall line. With Mapletons, they are 
now being produced at an over-all total 
of about four million a day for the three 
brands. 

Korn has offered his wholesalers a 
block of Cambridge common. stock, 
priced at $10 a share; each purchaser 
also gets a share of Fleming-Hall for 
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every share of Cambridge he buys. Co: 


petitors look askance at the offering 
allege that what the wholesaler rc 

buys is a guarantee of delivery of t 
product. 


e Soter Reopens—Lady Hamiltons, pr 
uct of the F. & E. Soter Co., were firs 
produced in 1917, but only for export 
Fred Soter at that time had _ thre 
plants—one in India,*closed in the 
1920’s by the boycott of the Indian 
Nationalists on all foreign goods; one 
in China, closed when tobacco became 
a government monopoly under the Ku 
mintang; and a third in Brooklyn, shut 
down in 1929. 

In his new plant in upper Manhattan 
Soter has three reconditioned cigarette 
machines, turning out about one tnillion 
cigarettes a day. Located in a semiresi- 
dential district, Soter is able to glean 
sufficient labor and plans to add a swing 
shift this month. 

Lady Hamilton is about the only one 
of the new cigarettes that is being adver 
tised. A deal with Gimbel’s, large New 
York department store, has provided 
Gimbel’s a guaranteed supply of cig: 
arettes with, which to coax customer 


into the store, and in return Lady Ham- 
iltons have received a boost by being 
given a featured spot in several of the 


Gimbel ads in New York daily papers 
e Got Used Machines—A real newcomer 
to the field is the Royal Tobacco Corp., 
makers of Lion and Bantam. Louis ] 
Cole, president, was formerly a whole 
saler. Cole, according to trade reports, 
got ten secondhand machines from the 
R. J. Reynolds Co. (Camels), but is run 
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erything goes on PAPER 


DDAY’S magic carpet of 
business is a sheet of paper. 

hing that is produced— 

raw material to finished 
uct—rides along on count- 
forms and records. 

chasing orders, receiving 
ds, stock lists, job tickets, 
sheets, shipping forms, labels, 
of material, invoices are only 
yof the many items of paper 
ne, 
le time required to handle 
avalanche of paper work 
sents a big part of the cost 
ving business. Every dollar 
tom this cost means a dollar 
d to profit. 
unique method of Multilith 


duplicating will help you save 
those dollars by saving time. 
From ordinary pieces of blank 
paper, the Multilith runs the busi- 
ness form and variable informa- 
tion at the same time... produces 
completed records that are black 
on white and easy to read... elim- 
inates the need for carbons. And 
these records are permanent be- 
cause they are duplicated with 
lasting, non-fading ink. 

Let a Multigraph representa- 


tive show you many new ways to 
utilize Multigraph and Multilith 
duplicating to simplify office sys- 
tems, lighten work, and make 
great savings in time and money 
on repetitive paper work. Phone 
our local office or write Research 
and Methods Department of Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corpor- 
ation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
agencies with service and supply 
departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


Mul. tigraph 


TRADE-MARK AEE 


WS PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Maltigraph and Moltilith are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Mu!tigraph Corporation. 


Ticeers Hesse oo RED. 


NLY war-time demand for 

raw materials is delaying 

the production of television sets. 

Take copper, for example. With- 

out this metal, it would be diffi- 

cult to conceive of home tele- 
vision. 

For copper and its alloys 
possess a range of desirable 
physical properties that are com- 
bined in no other commercial 
metal. Among these are elec- 
trical and thermal conductivity, 
resistance to corrosion, ease of 
working and forming, strength, 


For your convenience Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (19 
with warebouse stocks) in 
principal manufacturing 
centers throughout the country. 


and dependable uniformity. 

Like so many new industries 
(radiant heating, quick-freezing, 
electronics), television looks to 
copper. And manufacturers ofthe 
new products, profiting by the 
experience of older, established 
industries, will look to Chase— 
for the finest in copper and brass. 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., In- 
corporated, Waterbury 91, Con- 
necticut—Subsidiary of Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


ning only two of t! B. it sho 


of help. Cole claims tliat de, fliie with 4 
ties, he’s making abo. two mae patter 
arettes a day. . is, 
Bantam is a cig be x Leaders! 
wrapper—a Havana post POPU 
a flat package of ten Fe “together 
while Lion is a rye for the ! 
cigarette in a flashy ups: 
package. Cole says on 
with someone who ces | 
bacco,” has enough t fas of 1,000, 
production, and isn’t ne padio T! 
future. a Davis—Ia 
Alliance Cigar Mfc. Co. ae ee 
manufacturers of a brown . a. 
called Khakies which ised 4 ‘Suet 
impregnated wrapper 10% gf 30,000- 
Puppies of Havana iT tobadfmsch Family 
short smoke for cigar siokers.” jg to Sm 
tion is at a rate of about 75(.po9 District / 
W. Heineberg, president, was p It Or 
time a leaf tobacco producer = 
also makes private brands 
Co-Op cigarettes sold t! ugh ¢ 1,000, 
tive stores, pny 
Perkins 
Smith | 
Radio Checks (fe ” 
a 10 ec S rom . 
an be 
Size of the city mak ’ cant 
5 0 ’ 
big difference in ratings fy: a Gi 
audience reaction. CAB. am = 
. » PerKINS 
checks four population gra ony 


rhe sophistication of radio lis 
varies greatly with the size of the 
which they live. Small city re 


RGAR 


he supr 
for example, find“Mr. District Att pox 2 
more to their liking than do : ng t 
politan listeners. TI 


This factor has been measured b#byed frot 
Cooperative Analysis of Broadcast, 
a new and comprehensive sun 
audience program reaction 
groups—cities with pgpulations of 
000 to 100,000; 100,000 to 50 


' ynatory 
500,000 to 1,000,000; and 1,000, ofec 
and over. ¢itutio 
¢ How Ratings Vary—For instangi, veget 


was found that the program Take 
Leave It had a popularity 11.2 1 
in cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000 


T vari 
ped t 


Linow 
lation, while it had a 14.8 in che whicl 
50,000 to 100,000. Mr.District Attogi. ojjs. 
had a 10.3 rating in cities 1,000BRuit fo 
and over and 15.3 rating in the SUwht j 


to 100,000 group. Your Hit Parade Hieited | 
an 8.3 rating in cities 500,000 to |.GiRine in 
000 and 12.0 in cities 100,000 to > Neb 
000. ¢ 

On the other hand, Kraft larga 
Hall showed very little difference tory, 
rate of appeal to cities of various S7jati 
both large and small. tituti 

This is the first of a serics of stu@iiota, 
and covers all 1944 summer prog™ 
According to A. W. Lehman, presié 
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RGARINE ACT VOIDED 


ie supreme court of Nebraska last 
k declared unconstitutional a state 
txing margarine at the rate of 15¢ 
b. The law, passed in 1931, ex- 
ped from the tax all margarine made 
50% animal fats (Nebraska is a 
cattle producing state) and con- 
ing no imported oils. According to 
court this was an arbitrary and dis- 
inatory classification. 

n cect the court said it was un- 
stitutional to-tax margarine made 
m vegetable oils while not taxing the 
eyariety. ‘Fhe law had effectively 
ped the sale in Nebraska of such 
linown brands as Best Food’s Nu- 


which is made entirely from vege- 


Be lls, 

Mapet for a declaratory judgment was 
, Mapesnt in 1941 by an Omaha grocer, 
ry ined with the support of the mar- 


ne interests, against the director of 
Nebraska department of agricul- 


largarine factions, jubilant over the 
tory, this week were seriously con- 
nplating carrying the fight further by 
htuting suits in Wyoming and Min- 
ita, which have similar laws requir- 


Fa minimum of 20% and 65% 
imal fats, respectively. 
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Paves the way for quicker, 
smoother settlement of your 
war contracts—Helps you 
get maximum allowable 
amounts 


Just Out 


Federal Taxation, New York University 


175 pages, 81/2 


HOW TO SPEED UP SETTLEMENT 
OF YOUR TERMINATED 
WAR CONTRACT 


By = K. LASSER, C.P.A. in New Jersey and California; Chairman, Institute of 


x 11, $3.50 


HIS book shows, step by step, what to do, how to do it, when to do it— 


how to handle your plant operations, inventories, and settlements before 


and after you receive a termination notice. 


A boon to every concern, small or 


large, doing business under a War or Navy Department contract or a subcon- 


tract. Written in the same crisp, point-by-point manner as the author’s famous 


tax guides, it actually blueprints a short cut through the seeming maze of 


procedures, requirements, forms, etc., you face in termination of your war 


Do You Know...? 


Is it a good idea to make a formal bind- 
ing pre-termination agreement? 


What to do about inventory after termi- 
nation? 

What Government inventory forms you 
must prepare? 

What happens if part of your inventory 
not disposed of is lost or damaged? 

How settlements are made by formula? 

How you determine profits when you 
negotiate a settlement? 

How much cost detail you need to prove? 

What a T-loan is and how you get it? 

What are the penalties for overstatement 
in partial payment applications? 

What devices in the law protect the 
subcontractor from customer difficulties ? 

How contractors settle with suppliers? 

How you can appeal the findings of the 
agencies? 

Whether you can appeal from the Appeal 
Board to the courts? 


When you should seek a no-cost settle- 
ment? 


You can find time and trouble saving 
answers to scores of questions such as 
these, in this book. For fullest protec- 
tion, start NOW; send the coupon today. 


contract. Start using it at once, to get 
the most advantageous settlement and 
to save endless time, trouble, and ex- 


pense. 


© Complete: Covers everything; inventories, 
costs, how to handle contractors, how to 
make up claims, how to get financing dur- 
ing settlement, how to negotiate a settle- 
ment, how to appeal, etc. Includes a full 
guide for subcontractors. 


Clear: Covers subject in many detailed sec- 
tions, fully explaining each step. Gives all 
necessary forms. Many check; lists, section 
headings, key questions, to help you find 
answers quickly, and make sure nothing is 
overlooked. 


Authoritative: The author had all the aid 
he sought from government officials super- 
vising contract termination; his book gives 
you informed, dependable instructions. 


Timely: Tells what you can do NOW, to be 
prepared for quickest, smoothest settlement 
when termination is in full swing and gov- 
ernment agencies are crowded with work. 


SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE 


Send This McGraw-Hill Examination Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me Lasser’s How to Speed Up Settlement of 
Your Terminated War Contract for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$3.50, plus few cents postage, or return book post 
paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Gage of Scarcities 


Surveys by Sears, Roebuck 
and W. T. Grant Co. measure the 
inability of stores to meet the 
demand for textile items. 


Although public squawks about the 
dearth of such items as shirts, diapers, 
and overalls have prompted efforts by 
Washington to channel more low-brac- 
ket textile goods to civilians, data on 
the shortages have been lacking. 

As a result, merchants, more _parti- 

cularly mass distributors, have been 
making their own attempts to diagnose 
the shortages and measure the extent 
of retail customer disappointment. 
e Grass-Roots Shopping Tour—Com- 
plaints registered with store managers 
and salespeople by customers who as- 
serted that they could not obtain cloth- 
ing essential to their war-plant jobs 
caused Sears, Roebuck & Co. to make 
a factual survey of critical items last 
month. This was a normal adminis- 
trative check of a sort that Sears execu- 
tives regularly initiate for their own 
management purposes. 

The survey covered six cities of 
16,000 to $5,000 population, total 
319,000. Rockford and Kankakee, II1., 
Anderson and La Porte, Ind:, Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and Racine, Wis., were 
selected as typical middle western 
communities in which a large share of 
the people works in war plants. Sears 
statisticians, from experience with pre- 
vious surveys, consider that the supply 
of clothing essential to war workers in 
these towns is typical of most of the 
United States. 

Sears representatives presented them- 
selves at the retail stores in these cities 
as typical customers trying to purchase 
needed items of clothing for their hus- 
bands, their children, and themselves. 
They shopped a list of 22 items, most 
of them essential for war workers 
(table). 

Here are some of the findings: 

e Work Shirts—Fourteen out of 26 
stores shopped had no work shirts and 
the other twelve had a total of approxi- 
mately 400 shirts. This represents 
little more than half of the normal re- 
quirements for one store. 

Not more than two customers out of 
100 could be supplied with work shir*s 
out of the wo on hand, and most 
of these would necessarily be customers 
who wear odd sizes. Normal demand 
for work shirts consists 75% of sizes 
15 and 154s—the limited stocks in stores 
shopped contained many more of other 
sizes. 


Of the 400 work shirts found, 57 
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were chambray, and these were in only of coverts and mole = 
two stores. The rest were cotton flan- a normal stock for on. 1." 
nel, cotton sport shirts, and twills and ¢ Undershirts—The , exe bes 
herringbones from matched outfits. men’s cotton knit w te ie 
© Overalls—Two stores had overalls, a <A store at La Porte 34 Be 
total of 312 pairs. Racine Dry Goods ll in small sizes. St f thre 
Co. had twelve, all in extremely large in Anderson totaled al 
sizes. J. C. Penney Co. in Rockford of these stores had on tae. 
had 300, which had been received the _ sizes. —_ 
previous evening. Penney’s overalls The best stocked store was in p 


counter was being mobbed when the It had 96 garments in 4 fj; 
Sears shopper called, and she estimated of sizes, because they 

that all 300 pairs would be sold within ment. The entire sto: 
a few hours. Most stores shopped had the stores shopped wi 
had none since last fall. Band tops 10% of their custome: 
and coveralls were about as: scarce. Several stores had sizable toc 


e Work Pants—Stocks of work pants winter weight underwear, both } 
totaled 2,700 pairs. But about three- and women’s, that had been rec 
fourths of these wére pants taken from too late for winter selli ; 
matched outfits, wash slacks, or dress © Work Gloves—These are crit 


trousers. The 26 stores had 700 pairs short. Not one of the stores 


Ory 
sdlmer 


supply 


Sears Measures the Scarcity of Textiles 


A survey made by Sears, Roebuck & Co. in six middle western commun 
ties shows that 22 items—mostly textiles—are so scarce that the stores visit 
have, on an over-all average, only 6% of the stocks needed to meet nom 
customer demand. Scarcest items of the 22 were overalls, work gloves, an 
women’s cotton knitted underwear, with store stocks of each representi 
but 1% of normal need. A complete tabulation of the findings follow 


Stores Stores Stores Stocks a 
Having Having Having _Percentag 
Stores None in Inadequate Adequate of Nom 
Shopped Stock Stocks Stocks Needs 
Men’s 
0 a 26 14 12 0 2 
IIE Soc coins. 5. os oie as 26 24 2 0 ] 
DEMNOD: nas cvivn irene 26 22 4 . O 2 
Re PS eee ees 26 18 § 0 4 
See Pa ee 26 3 23 0 4 
Knitted undershirts ...... 27 14 13 0 10 
Shirts & drawers ........ 27 17 10 0 . 
Cotton union suits, summer 
CUE sac tpitdnpedas 27 15 12 0 . 
Heavy cotton socks ...... 27 3 23 7 
Rockford socks ......... 27 10 15 2 7 
Unlined denim jackets ... 26 17 ‘ 0 3 
ON? Sach, ote cee a oles 27 15 2 0 2 
eee 24 12 12 0 ] 
er ee ere 21 2 12 7 30 
Women’s 
Cotton house dresses ..... 23 0 22 ] 12 
Cotton knitted underwear . 25 12 13 0 ] 
Boys’ 
Cotton underwear ....... 26 10 15 1 } 
Leather oxfords ......... 22 3 13 6 27 
Girls’ 
Cotton underwear ....... 25 14 10 1 3 
Strap slippers ........... 23 10 1] 2 9 
Children’s 
Hard sole white shoes 
eo eee 22 14 a 4 18 
eS eer er ery ne 23 9 9 5 22 
Total Shoppings ........... 552 258 264 30 6 
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both 


Cn reg 


gavas gloves. Kankakee contained 
Joves § any kind. The other five 
Feld q total of 71 pairs of leather- 
" sjoves and 226 pairs of all-leather 

On the average, one customer 


16 could find work gloves in these 


* store manager told the shopper 
; local war plant had been forced 
end seven men home during the 
‘ous week because they had no 
- gloves. In another town, the 
ynce plant had been out of work 
es for several weeks, and no store 
town could supply them. Many 
je workers who had continued 
dling explosives without gloves had 
red skin infections, and had been 
je to work during medical treat- 
is for the condition which lasted 
i] weeks. 
House Dresses—The combined stocks 
yomen’s cotton house dresses was 
vt 12% of normal. But the Sears 
ppers estimate that not more than 
or six customers in 100 could be 
ed because the size assortments were 
poor. A department store in 
Porte had just received its summer 
pment, apparently 6 or 8 doz. It 
f 66 dresses in stock, when shopped, 
t was doling these out one to a cus- 


er. 

W. T. Grant Co.’s Studies—Pressure 
pn store personnel similar to that 
by Sears has been the common lot 
etail merchants this spring. Because 
ts own experiences with disappointed 
tomers, W. T. Grant Co. last month 
de comparative studies of inventory 
ition and orders unfilled by sources 
corresponding periods this year and 
. These showed: 


ntage change im stocks on hand, week 
. 19 vs. year ago 
MD 5. bk eel BAe chon Hagewe 
tted underwear 


h's & boys’ shirts & work clothing. —13 
peries & drapery fabrics ......... —43 
on & cotton wash piece goods.... —76 
ben's slips & gowns ........... —31 
We GUD. ae as ees oes ctvescs —7 
WE ite een ince nsstencdar +8 
’ & infants’ clothing .......... +18 
SO as Sia ees ieeds +11 


tage increases in unfilled orders, week 
Apr. 19 vs. year ago 


or oe a hee 35 
Ly ACTON. os 5 ccc cesivices 23 
ne furniRN . sviawik'e doses v0: 110 
0) WER ait) eins oe dames 71 
Ls. tose 58 
ee Be ee 47 
en's slips & gowns ............ 73 
on dresses & coats ............-- 195 
GO tcl’ s 2 he adiens 24 


mall stores are feeling the shortage 


bably neither more nor less acutely 


larger merchandisers. Frank T. 
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4 things no other 


metal can do... 


Under heat and pressure, simple 

metallic powders are transformed into 
Carboloy Cemented Carbide, the hardest 
metal made by man. It has helped to revo- 
lutionize production in a few short years. 
No other metal ...in tools, dies and machine 
parts .. . can do so much as cemented car- 
bide to boost production and cut costs. 


3 In this sheet metal forming oper- 

ation, 133 times as many stainless steel 
radio tube base parts are punched, drawn and 
trimmed with Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
dies, as were produced with ordinary dies. 
No other type of metal even approaches 
the life of Carboloy when applied to dies 
for drawing wire and tubing, or forming 
sheet metal parts. 


2 On this steel-cutting job, shells for 
World War II are machined with 
Carboloy tipped tools in 1/16 the number 
of man-hours required for an equal number 
of shells in World War I. No other mate- 
rial used in production tools can. work at 
the high cutting speeds this miracle metal 
maintains in everyday operation. 


4 The Carboloy needle and nozzle 
in this porcelain spray gun lasted 21 
times as long as those made of high speed 


steel! No other wear-resistant metal can 
competitively handle the wide variety of 
industrial applications that await Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide after Victory. This fact 
is important in the plans of design and 
production engineers. 


All this means better products—lower costs for you 


— can use Carboloy Cemented Carbide tools and dies to help speed 


war production right now .. . 


in your present shop set-up, with your 


present equipment, at little cost. That experience, we are sure, will point 


the way to its wider and wider use . . 


. for both machine and product 


parts and for all types of metal working . . . in the competitive battle 
of costs to come when peacetime manufacture is resumed. 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


CARBOLOY 


Teace maaan 


CEMENTED 


CARBIDE 


The Hardest Metal 
Made by Man 
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Sturdy construction is 
combined with high ef- 
ficiency in this special 
Buffalo low tempera- 
ture fan. Small illustra- 
tion shows Calrod-lined 
bearing cover lifted. 
Lower part of bearing 
cover is also lined with 


Handling Air at 
100° below Zero 


@ When you're flying at 40,000 feet, it’s important that instru- 
ments function properly, that motors operate smoothly—that 
valves and meters respond as they should. In order to check 
all this equipment before it’s in the air, testing laboratories re- 
produce stratosphere conditions on the ground. 

“Buffalo” fans have been chosen for circulation of air in 
many of these laboratories. 

The special Buffalo fan illustrated above is for one of the 
latest and most complete testing plants. Designed to handle 
62,400 cfm at 4% Ibs (equivalent to 120 inches of water pres- 
sure) this fan must also handle a temperature range from 100° 
above zero to 100° below. While the 200° differential is noth- 
ing exceptional, many commercial jobs having a much wider 
range, the low temperature involved produced interesting lubri- 
cation problems. To give proper bearing performance SKF oil- : 
lubricated bearings were used. To keep bearing-oil fluid, Calrod 
heating coils have been placed in a special bearing cover, which 
is arranged for easy inspection. 

When your fan problems call for an unusual degree of en- 
gineering ability, let Buffalo engineers make recommendations. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


fi FANS for INDUSTRY 


Johnson of Johnson Dy 
Haddonfield, N. J 
men’s wear), says that | ail we 
underwear now is pra be 
in his four stores. 

@ Take It and Like It—] 
sees a salesman, because 

men who used to call o 
by staying home and di 
little goods they can gi 

longer gets to place ord 
takes what is allocated t 


2 up y 


In the first quarter of 1945, Johp 
received 11% of his x ments 
work clothing and es 
receipts of children’s sh vere 7 
of requirements. At the end of 
month he had not one unlined deg 
jacket in his four stores, but was hoy 
ful. 
e Less Than 10% of 1941—Retaj 
in small South Jersey communities 
cently got together and compared not 


They decided that 1945 shipments fry 
Philadelphia wholesale houses whj 


normally serve this area to stores 


communities under 1,200 populati 
are less than 10% of the same peri 
of 1941. 

Thus far in 1945 Johnson has } 
ceived 22% of the soft goods his stor 
received in these months of 1941. Tj 


only reason the figure exceeds 12% 
that he received a disproportionate 
large shipment of dress shirts from 
particularly friendly manufacturer 


np < k Fi 
© Omissions on Catalog Orders—Caj as 
log sales heads of mail-order houses g the L 


less of the feel of customers’ disappoin 
ment than do retailers, and have le 
chance to shift customers’ desires fr 
an out-of-stock item to something th 
can be supplied. But while retailers ne 


know how much business they are { 
ing through merchandise scarcity, ca 
log houses obtain accurate quantitati 
measurements of merchandise shortag Ff 


in relation to merchandise demand | 
tabulating “omissions.” 
These are the refunds of money tt 


customers on orders lacking some of th 
ordered items. Current statistics The 
omissions necessarily err on the co 
servative side. This is because mostd 
the scarcest items were in recognizabig coura 
short supply at catalog-printing tin 
and hence were not listed at all. De 
spite this trend toward statistic supp! 
understatement, typical figures are sta" tells 
lingly high. 

e Some Major Omissions—Spiczel, | 
at present is omitting more than 5)" is pr 
of its orders for women’s cotton dresses 
about 30% of juvenile shoes, 80% 4 

boys’ knitted underwear. Chicago Maia 700, 
Order Co. was practically unable 10 

meet the demand for women’s cotto 
dresses that were listed in the spring 
catalog, is omitting about 30% of shoe 
orders. 
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From LST to GMC is the word of 
the day in this supply scene from 
the Leyte beach. Acme News photos. 


The conquest of Leyte, accomplished in 
but 68 days, is a splendid tribute to the 
courage and efficiency of American fight- 
ing forces, not only on battle lines, but on 
supply lines as well. The photograph above 
tells part of the story of the gigantic job 
of supply. An even better understanding 
is provided by War Department estimates 
that overseas Armies are furnished with 
700,000 different items of equipment and 


Leading 
Load Carrier 


CMC Has Built More oi 
than $75,000 Likelt/ ~ 


supply ... a ton a month for each man 
in combat. In the Leyte campaign ... as 
at Salerno and Saipan, New Guinea and 


Normandy ... the leading load carrier . 


from beach to battle line was the Army’s 
leading transport truck, the GMC 2% ton 
“six-by-six.”” With its powerful “270” engine 
driving through all six wheels, it has proved 
to be as much at home in Pacific sand 


and swamp as in European mud and mire! 


In addition to being one of 
the largest producers of mili- 
tary vehic_ 2s, GMC builds 
many commercial trucks for 
essential users. Civilian 
GMCs are powered by en- 
gines of the same basic design 
as the famous ‘‘270’’ used in 
more than 475,000 GMC 
**six-by-sixes’’ — ‘‘Work- 
horse of the Army.’’ 


INVEST IN VICTORY... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ee 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION _ ' 


[TTT feo 
Gores 


GENERAL MOTORS 


eet. 
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HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES... VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 
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Speed Saves Hours! 


When you need one or 
more copies of important 
papers, have them 
A-PE-CO photocopied. 
You assure accuracy, pre- 
vent costly delays, and 
safeguard valuable origi- 

in the privacy of your office. 
Mo Darkroom, Camera, or Film Needed 


xperienced boy or 
irl quickly learns the simple 
-PE-CO photocopy method — no 
technical knowledge is necessary. 
Get the A-PE-CO/Facts Today 
Thousands are using A-PE-CO “Photo- 
exact” to simplify work in all d nts 
— save time and mistakes in copying. Our 
folder shows you how. Send for your 


2849 N. Clork St., Dept. 8-55, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Caneda 


ea 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIs 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affeg; 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Revocations and Relaxations 


The flood of relaxations of War Produc- 
tion Board orders following the end of the 
war in Europe continues. Among the orders 
revoked wholly or in part last week are the 
following: 

Tron and Steel—Order L-73, which gov- 
erned the use of iron and steel in certain 
types of office supplies. 

Industrial Equipment—Order L-193-a, 
which placed a 45-day inventory limit on 
sprocket chains, sprocket chain attachment 
links, and sprocket chain wheels. 

Durable Goods—Order L-22, which es- 
tablished simplified practices in the manu- 
facture of furnaces. 

Order L-78, governing manufacture and 
distribution of fluorescent lighting fixtures. 

Order L-216, providing simplification of 
various items, as follows: Schedule I (port- 
able tools); Schedule II (wrenches); Sched- 
ule III (pliers and nippers); Schedule IV 
(rotary files and burrs); Schedule VII (hack 
saw blades); Schedule VIII (hard-edge flexi- 
ble back saws). 

Order L-301, governing production and 
sale of powercycles and parts. 

Order M-293, Table 5 (marine fittings 
hardware); Table 10 (four types of safety 
and technical equipment). 

Fuel—Petroleum Administrative Order 1 
has been amended to remove a temporary 
restriction on motor fuel and fuel oil inven- 
tories of industrial plants, secondary sup- 
pliers, and large-scale consumers. 

Solid Fuel Administration Regulation 26 
is amended to remove restrictions that lim- 
ited deliveries of Appalachian-mined bitum- 
inous coal before Sept. 1 to 50% of a con- 
sumer’s normal annual needs. The total 
quota of 80% for the 1945-1946 fuel year 
continues in effect, however. 

Miscellaneous—Priorities Regulation 23 
has been relaxed to remove the dollar limi- 
tation ($5,000) on monthly expenditures on 
experimental models and to remove restric- 
tions on the distribution of experimental 
models to promote sales. 


Order M-50, covering jewel bearings, . 


revoked. 

Order L-55, restricting production of shot- 
guns, revoked. 

Order L-81, restricting use of critical ma- 
terials in games and toys, revoked. Use of 
copper, tin, zinc, rubber, and other ma- 
terials will still be controlled by applicable 
orders. 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Ten manufacturers have been authorized 
to make a total of 27,500 propeller-type 
electric fans for essential military, i 
and industrial purposes in the second quar- 
ter of 1945. This, a smaller number than 
the first-quarter authorization, is part of a 
1945 production program i for 


96 


100,000 fans, to be made 
that materials, facilities, and 
available. 


t he extal 
Power 


Decreased Civilian Supply 
War Food Administratio: reduy 


second-quarter raw material quotas for s 
manufacture of edible oil products for , 


ilian consumption. For margarine 

new quota is 110% of the mount 
in the corresponding quarter of 19 
instead of 120%; for shortening, cookj 
and salad oils, 80% of the average ug 
the corresponding quarter of 194) , 
1941; for household bar and package s 
74% of the same base-period use: g 


for industrial soaps, 84%. (WFO 42, 
42b, as amended.) 


@ Leather—A tanner may put into prog 
for athletic goods leathers in any caleng 
quarter only as many wet salted horsehj 


fronts as he processed in the first quart 
of this year. The new WPB direction dog 
not apply to horsehide fronts for softh 
leather or for white alum-tanned hard by 
ball leather. (Direction 18, Order M-31§ 


Tightened Restrictions 


Direction 3 to WPB Order M-73 h 
been amended to prohibit the production 


Clearbrook Woolen Co. 
Clearbrook, Va. 

Commercial Equipment Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Waynesville, N. C. 

Hercules Body Co., Inc. 
Evansville, Ind. 

Induction Heating Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

Miniature Tool Co. 
Clawson, Mich. 

Modern Steel Equipment Co. 
Geneva, IIl. 

S. E. Overton Co. 
South Haven, Mich. 


Simmons Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Superior Foundry Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and 
Maritime Commission awards for exct’ 
lence in production announced prior to this 
new list will be found im previous 1ssHes 
of Business Week.) 
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..Be HAPPIER ever after! 


fo precious to you—the gifts ... the rings and 
ther jewelry ... the fine things in your hope 
hest... the first possessions you buy ¢ogether! 

smart young wife will think about the prac- 
ical dollars-and-cents value, as well as the 
entimental value of these things. And she’ll 
ake sure they’re covered against loss or damage. 
So insurance should be in the picture from the 
art, almost from the moment you say “‘yes!” 
Then you'll be happier ever after. What kinds 
pf insurance are especially important to a 
joung married couple? Well... 


Start with your as? 
wedding presents G 


ven before you say “I do,” you 
begin acquiring property that 
ou’'ll own, use and enjoy #0- 


ether. You can protect wed- 
ling presents against numer- 


pe cane are lnced Ha rtford Insu rance 


ge, accident in transit and 


many others. Hartford Wed- Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
ling Present Insurance does Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
at a modest cost. Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 


Before you drive away... 


Be sure to check that automo- 
bile insurance. Because even 
with an “A” gasoline ration, 
you can drive far enough to 
have an accident. Hartford 
Comprehensive Automobile 
and Collision Insurance 
covers damage to your car... Hartford Public Liability 
and Property Damage Insurance protects you against 
accident claims or damage suits. You need both, 


Trouble, stay away 
from that door! 


When you “go to housekeep- 
ing,” you'll be safer and hap- 
pier if you have Hartford Fire 
Insurance with Extended Coverage protecting your home 
against loss or damage due to fire, windstorm, hail, ex- 
plosion*, riot, falling aircraft, smoke and vehicles. And 


household furnishings need insurance protection, too. 
*Except steam boilers 


Hartford Jewelry Insurance covers 
not only rings, necklaces, brace- 
lets, watches . . . but furs, silver- 
ware, trophies and other valu- 
ables as well. Covers them not 
only at home, but anywhere in the world you may take 
or send them. Insures not only your valuables, but those 
of your husband—and any other member of the family 
living with you. 


Get expert help 


Your Hartford agent or your insurance broker will be 
glad to give you full details on any type of protection 
mentioned in this ad. He’s an expert at planning insur- 
ance coverage to meet your individual needs. Have a talk 
with him— soon. And be happier ever after! 


UNIFIED CONTROL 


PATTERN MAKING 
Backed by 2 Quarter Century 
of Experience 


MAKING THE MOLD 
Controlled by Advanced Engi. 


POURING THE CASTING 
with Laboratory Tested Alleys 


— 


assures the high quality of your 
Heme Alawmnum Castings 


WHEN you use Acme Permanent Mold Aluminum 
Castings, you are protected against the possible de- 
lays, disappointments and extra costs that frequently 
occur when there is divided responsibility in pro- 
duction. 


For at Acme, service is complete, from the making of 
the patterns or molds, through ali foundry opera- 
tions—plus machining. 


Equipment in the Acme Pattern Shops, Foundries, 
Tool and Manufacturing Divisions is modern and 
complete. Quality control at various stages of produc- 
tion by metallurgical analysis, x-ray and spectrograph, 
assures Castings that fully meet exacting specifications. 
Thus, we are enabled to give dependable service on 
aluminum castings of the highest quality . . . to help 
keep assembly lines operating without interruption. 


Submit your castings requirements to Acme engi- 
neers. Learn how Acme facilities and Acme unified 
responsibility can help you, too, cut production costs. 


DAYTON 3, OHIO 


Mew York: FG. Oitten Co, 111 Broadway 


ws Chicago: Mata Parts Equipment Co., 2400 W. Madison #. 
+ ALUMINUM, BRASS, BRONZE CASTINGS + 


wool top of specified grades, including | 
mohair top, from May 3 to July |4 foe 
and to prohibit the processing of wan 
yarn from May 3 to Aug. 15. excep » 
both instances to fill rated orders “a 
hand knitting yarn, the effective date 
May 14. Provisions that forme:ly requir 
spinners of French spun knitt vanne 7 
hmit production from Dec. 1944 
June 2, 1945, to the proportion produce 
during October, 1944, have bec: liminated 


© Refrigeration Repair Parts- 


; - frigeratg 
repairmen may not use the A\ ‘ 


rating 


purchase refrigeration condensin: units | 
side ‘units (such as unit coolers), and ¢ 
nets or other insulated inclosures, 

. Thi 


restriction is in addition to the p; 
against the use of this rating for < 
radio repair parts and for p ‘a 
trolled Materials Plan Regulation 9.4, 
amended.) 


Ration Control Changes 


OPA has partially lifted the ban 
rations for fuel oil to be used in surfacip 


roads or to keep down dust. In all states 
cept Washington and Oregon, a 
be obtained for slow-curing road oi] No: 

2, 3, 4, or 5 to be used by a federal or stu 
agency, or by a ‘contractor for one of th 


eligible agencies. Applications should ) 
made on OPA Form 1102. (Amendme 
57, Revised Ration Order 11.) 


Price Control Changes 


Restaurants making major changes ; 
their type of operation—such as inter 
decorating, improved table layouts, or intr 
duction of entertainment—must keep t! 
previous price ceilings. As in the past 
however, ceiling prices may be adjusted 
when they cause financial hardship. (Amend 
ment 3, Restaurant Regulation 2.) 


@ Packaging—Under the packaging pr 
visions of the wholesale and retail fixed 
markup regulations, a seller who buys 
bulk may now add not more than 3¢ 4 
packaging costs on sales of food items weigh 
ing 5 lb. or more. Previously, the regula 
tion allowed sellers to add one-half cent 
pound on such sales. 


® Surpluses—OPA has established ceili 
prices on the following Army surpluses to! 
sold for civilian use: portable “goose neck’ 
lamps, to retail at $6.95; new waterpros 
cloth aprons, to retail at $3 cach; ne 
rigid clipper cutters (bolt clippers) made « 
steel; wooden training rifles. Dollaraé 
cents prices at all levels of distribution hi 
been established on new and used 10-galloa 
and 74-gallon gasoline and oil drums. 


@ Used Motor Trucks—Dealers may chag 
“warranted” maximum prices for used m 
tor trucks and other commercial vehi 
only in sales to users on a warranted basi- 
that is, on sales of vehicles in good open 
ing condition and carrying a written gu 
antee. This OPA regulation also prohib 
any dealer from selling used trucks or othe 
commercial vehicles to any other dealer # 
prices higher than “as is” ceilings. (Ament 
ment 7, Revised Maximum Regulatos 


341.) 
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Remember the old oaken bucket? 
Pretty impractical in today’s busy war 
plants. Yet, employes need . . . for efficiency 
wes i and morale . . . at least eight glasses of water 
inter daily, doctors say. 
o Large capacity, economical Westinghouse 
© pal Water Coolers provide all the water employes 
djusted need. There are several models to choose 


— from, including an explosion-proof model ap- 
Bagd proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories for in- 
T fed stallation in refineries, munitions plants or 
mS i wherever explosions are a hazard. 

3¢ a Dependability and low-cost operation are 


: _ assured by the hermetically-sealed refrigera- 
tion system, pioneered and developed by 
Westinghouse. Dirt and moisture, enemies of 
cooler efficiency, are sealed out. 

“ned Ask your Westinghouse supplier about 
erprod models available now. 

1; net Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Spring- 
sae & field 2, Mass. Plants in 25 cities. Offices 

. everywhere. 


Wes tinghouse 


WATER COOLERS 
Feackaged Refuigouddion by Westinghouse 


LK COOLERS *« HOME FREEZERS + REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS »- ROOM COOLERS + BEVERAGE COOLERS 
Tune in Jobn Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 E.W.T.. N.B.C. « Hear Ted Malone, Mon, Tues, Wed. Evenings, Blue Network 


US-10B Water Cooler 
with bubbler. 
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Veterans Job Showdown Near 


Selective Service says servicemen have absolute priority 
on old jobs regardless of seniority, imperiling efforts of manage- 
ment, unions, and veteran's organizations to write compromise. 


Army discharges were given last week 
to the first contingent of $000,000 serv- 
icemen who will be mustered out of uni- 
form during the first year after V-E 
Day. At the same time, the increasing 
force of industrial cutbacks began to 
be felt. Thus, as veterans began to re- 
turn to the jobs promised them by 
Selective Service, jobs began to disap- 
pear and competition became keener. 

© Conflict Sharpened—The necessity for 
taking planning for veterans out of the 
scien stage, and making it a reality, 
was apparent overnight. But it also was 
obvious that effective planning still is 
barred by the controversy over veterans’ 
seniority rights. 

Conflict between government direc- 
tives and labor union interpretations 
on seniority has not been lessened by 
recent “guidepost” decisions. Instead 
it has been sharpened by labor fears 
of the impact of the veterans’ return. 
e Job Priority Upheld—Giving point to 
these fears is a new declaration of policy 
by Selective Service, in the form of an 
interpretation which holds that the Se- 
lective Service Act guarantees veterans 
an “absolute priority” on former jobs, 
regardless of seniority or any “other sys- 
tem of relative employee status existing 
in an employer's business.” 

The announcement emphasized that 
Selective Service intends to stand be- 
hind its former pledge that a returning 
veteran is entitled to reinstatement even 
though a nonveteran with greater seni- 
ority must be displaced. 

e Compromise Imperiled—Thus, a vet- 
eran who had worked for a company 
only a year before he was inducted could 
replace a worker with 20 years’ seniority 
if—due to cutbacks—all workers with less 
seniority than 20 years had beer laid 


mise on this point. The new pro- 
nouncement from national Selective 
Service makes compromising difficult, 


‘may even nullify the effort to work out 


a mutually acceptable policy. 
e Congress Policy Cited—Restatement 
of its superseniority policy is based, ac- 
cording to Selective Service, on convic- 
tion that Congress intended to give 
absolute guarantee of financial stability 
to veterans for at least one year follow- 
ing discharge from service. 

lo support this contention, Selective 
Service points out that the act orders 
the restoration to a former job or one 
of like “status, pay, and seniority.” By 
no express condition does it subject 
veterans to the relative seniority rights 


= 
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FOR LABOR: A MOLOTOV COCKTAIL 
When the American-Russian Institute, headed by Holland Roberts (let 


of others. Selective Se: 
tends that interpretation 
indicate clearly that act 
of work with pay is inte 
up this point is a refer 
test of the Selective Ser 
vs. General Cable Cor 
30°44,p106), in which a 
ordered a veteran restored | 
job. 

¢ Seniority Clause Unchanged-c, 
further, Selective Service argued q 
while Congress was warned of the h 
ard of including an indefinite refer, 
to seniority in the draft act, it inet 
on adding seniority to the origi 
“status and pay” definition of job righ 
“obviously . . . as furth protect 
[for a veteran] in measuring the benef 
of the job to which he might he 
signed in lieu of his former ong 
Furthermore, despite the  criticig 
raised, the Selective Service Act wx 4 
tended May 9 without revision of 
seniority clause. 

Therefore, Selective Service warms, 
interpretation of the  supersenig 
rights given under the act must be 
lowed unless it is set aside by fed 
court order. 
e New Court Test Expected—Dey 
Selective Service’s original order and 


also . 
the Con 
Testorat 
1. Back 
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Act, ¥ 
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off. Unions have protested that this gaye a reception last week for Soviet Foreign Commissar Molotov in San Frag pers 


violates the basic union principle of Cisco industrialists, labor leaders, civic leaders, and churchmen put ind the | 
seniority; management has argued that i tran: 
; it might handicap reconversion by plac- 4PPearance. However, in labor circles, where the Communist party line 5 4,y; 


continuing source of ruction and unrest, only one guest occasioned comment ing ; 
Harry Bridges (right). The West Coast C.I.O. leader recently won his fg safe 
to have the United States Supreme Court review an order of Attorney Gag * P 
eral Francis Biddle for his deportation as an alien Communist. To those wh 
professed to see in the meeting evidence of Australian Harry’s link with tM gyi 
Kremlin, Bridges’ adherents had a wisecracking comeback—the retort that hi ond 
opponents were making a mountain out of a Molotov. Sch 


ing relatively inexperienced men into 
key operations. Unions would guaran- 
tee the veteran his old job, but only in 
accordance with seniority provisions of 
contracts. 

Recently Selective Service, veterans’ 
and management representatives, and 
labor leaders began work on a compro- 
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PRODUCTION BEGAN WEEKS SOONER 
a a 450-acre engine plant, because use 
of unit substations halved the amount of 
cable needed (which was hard to get) and 
greatly cut installation time. 


your plant well powered 
power in its place with... 


These compact, factory-built units, used by 
power companies and industrial plants to step 
down high-voltage power, protect circuits against 
interruption, equipment against damage, and 
personnel against operating hazards. They are 
the modern successors to outdoor assemblies of 
transformers, open switchgear, and other electric 
devices bought and installed piecemeal. Combin- 
ing noninflammable or dry-type transformers and 
safety-enclosed switchgear, unit substations make 
it possible to run high-voltage power right to the 
load centers within the plant, thus saving cable 
copper, cutting voltage drop, and increasing the 
ability of the plant power supply to meet growth 
and changing needs. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 
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STORM TIE-UP AVERTED! War produc- 


tion in a vital area was resumed in less 
than two hours, when the utility rushed its 
mobile G-E unit substation to by-pass a 
regular substation wrecked by high winds. 
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Crankshaft Counter-Balance 


‘_on Ranger Aircraft Engines— 


rides on Needle Bearings 


Maximum stamina for minimum weight is the outstanding 
“must” for each component part of an aircraft engine. Hence, 
where the call is for all-out anti-friction performance packed 
into the fewest ounces of metal, you will probably find 
Torrington Needle Bearings. 

And that’s why these rugged, compact bearings are used on 
the crankshaft counter-balance of the famous Ranger twelve- 
cylinder inverted V-type inline aircraft engine. Two Torrington 
Needle Bearings support each counterweight, which in turn 
serves as a vibration dampener to provide dynamic balance on 
the crankshaft at high speeds. 

You don’t have to be an aircraft engineer to profit by such 
Torrington Needle Bearing advantages as light weight and 
compactness ...ease of installation, lubrication and mainte- 
nance... long, trouble-free, low-cost anti-friction performance. 
If you design, build or operate automotive or power trans- 
mission equipment... machine tools or conveying or lifting 
devices ...farm, textile or other machinery... Torrington 
Needle Bearings will help you achieve more output for less 
cost in power, money and maintenance. Our Catalog 32 will 
show you how. Let us mail you your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cieveland Seattle 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles Toronto London, England 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


court decision in the 


he neral voices 
case, superseniority was | om interna 


arbitration case invol\ the Tillis Draft 
Roller Bearing Co. of ton. (ilients will 
and C.1.0.’s United $: clworen point PF 
America (BW—Apr.7’45,)55), | Jim they m2 
the Boston regional war or Te » ts_of 
jected it in a test case brought } 
Scoville Mfg. Co. and C.| 0s Ins 
tional Union of Mine, Nil! & snJ 
Workers (BW—Feb.3’45,1 00). 
With pressure increasi:2, Jie 
is that a new and deci court 
must come soon. The o quest 
how, and by whom it wil! be br 
Unions, frankly worried ut the 
namite in a situation in which orpay 
labor appears to be fighting yet 
claims on jobs, are reluctant aboy 
ing into the court to support senig 
Management, with troubles eno 
ahead in the reconversion period. ; 
anxious to add to them. Disgrf 
veterans at present loom as most jj 
to institute suits; Selective Sen; 
newest directive is tacit acknowl 
ment that it will back them to the} 
e Danger Signals—Meanwhile, the 4 
ble ahead is indicated in a picket} 
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of veterans laid off at the Lincoln 5} jrafted 
of the Ford Motor Co. in Detroit game 124 
to insufficient seniority, and annowfimell a8 fo 
ment by the Veterans Administratggmp We 
that with partial demobilization just HRt"*: 

ginning, 28,992 veterans—all of wh ction | 


iate. * 
pogram 
V. vic 
to V1 
ainter 
ime scl 
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have applied for jobs and are able 
work—already are jobless and teceivi 
unemployment pay under the G1. } 
of Rights. 


Heat on UAW 


Auto rank and file draf 
own reconversion employme 
plan, pushes national officer 
for action on 30-hour week. 


omas ¢ 
of the 
ion. | 
ny ele 
: local 
¢ Mov 
tives 
bh unit 


Rank-and-file pressure in the Unit 
Auto Workers (C.1I.O.) for action 
stave off reconversion unemployme 
and pay reductions in automotive plan 
is intensifying efforts by top unionists! 
smooth out the bumps in the chang 
over. 
e Capital Parley Called—The in 
hierarchy of the U.A.W. was to go 
Washington for a board mecting sta 
ing next Wednesday mainly to he 
what War Mobilization Director Fx 
Vinson and others have to say abo 
reconversion. 

But internal U.A.W. moves are sud 
that a score of presidents of local 
representing some 300,000 Detr 
members, will join the sessions. The 
can be expected to be loud in their ¢ 
mands for action, and thereby to s 


left-v 
P indi 
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Nera] yoices of their politically sus- 
| out lie jatemational officers. 
the Tolle Draft Program—The _ local 
q ats will bring along with them 
int program drafted last week, 
Liked they maintain is necessary if the 
t boay ts of reconversion are to be 
ight by. 
.’s Intimate one is a 30-hour week (five 
& Slim days), the same as was set up 
00). sibber industry a decade ago to 
. likelffract unemployment. Hourly pay 
court fof course, would be considerably 
uestiofimm over present levels. on 
be Droplet two demands abolition of war 
Out the llmower controls. 
h organffilmint three is elimination of the 
2 Veter Steel formula and withdrawal of 
t aboyt lp. members from the National War 
+ seniogim Board, and the final point is an 
Seog eer at the international officers— 
eriod. iliigand that they “forget world prob- 
iscrin fiend do something for the rank and 
most |i 
> Sends for All—Bulking large in this 
‘knowl is realization that jobs must be 
0 the glpble for returning veterans if union- 
_ the Hp to survive. The viewpoint of the 
icket peal presidents of the Detroit area 
coln pigmmerafted the platform was that jobs 
troit dm be ready for all returning veterans 


+ 


iton, ( 


Worker 


nnounlmmel! as for all union members. The 
nistratqmpur week is an approach to this 
n just Ive. 


of whaggection from top union officials was 
: able mediate. The first manifestation was 
receivigumeogtam which Walter Reuther, 
G.. HY. vice-president, outlined in a 
to Vinson. His chief point was 
maintenance. of 48-hour pay while 

ime schedules are adjusted to elimi- 

V the eight overtime hours. Reuther 
approached the long-term objective 
draffmmdustry-wide pay scales by calling 
cation of industry wage commis- 


fice omas on Spot—R. J. Thomas, presi- 
of the union, made no formal pres- 
ion. However, he conferred with 
bus elements in the union, partic- 
y local presidents, in what appeared 
¢moves to assure them that their 
tives had his personal support. 

) union circles it was felt that 
as, more than others, was the ob- 
¢ of the demand that top officers 
eet world problems.” 

we Toward Left—Thomas evi- 
ly hoped that his moves would 
fte not only the rank and file but 
left-wingers whose recent remarks 
indicated dissatisfaction with him. 
is opposition was clearly shown last 
, when John Anderson, president of 
hl 155, charged that recent Thomas 
ents about minimum wages in 


oit were “ sh and union propa- 
added 


da,” and that such remarks 


fe not conducive to improved labor- 
agement relations. 
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A decade of uninterrupted, trouble-free 
service is the record of the Torrington r 
Bearings used on the Bucyrus-Erie dredge A) 
pumps of the great Fort Peck Dam in W 
Montana. Year in and year out, the two te 

compact, sturdy, tapered roller bearings 
on each unit do the job Torrington en- 
gineered them to do: carry the heavy combined radial and thrust 
loads imposed by 2500 horsepower motors at 253 revolutions 
per minute... and carry those loads with a maximum of reliability 
and efficiency, a minimum of maintenance and lubrication attention. 


That is the kind of year-after-year, trouble-free, anti-friction 
performance which characterizes Torrington Bearings in dams, 
bridges, steel mill, paper mill, oil field and other heavy-duty 
industrial machinery. Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division 
specializes in the design and manufacture of large, custom-built 
bearings to meet specific requirements. The long and diversified 
experience of our engineers is at your disposal. Consult our staff 
about your application, routine or unusual. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER 
NEEDLE + BALL 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Foremen 


There is little appreciation of the 
fact that the foreman union issue is 
already before the U.S. Supreme 
Court and in a very basic form. The 
nine justices have under considera- 
tion appeals from decisions of Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Wisconsin courts 
oe -union-control _ statutes 
which those states have passed (BW 
—Feb.10°45,p104). Alabama’s Brad- 
ford act, on which arguments before 
the high court have been concluded, 
contains a section forbidding mem- 
bership of supervisory or administra- 
tive employees in unions. 

The case before the court—Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor 
(A.F.L.) vs. McAdory (a state offi- 
cial)—was argued on constitutional 
grounds with counsel for the A.F.L. 
maintaining that the right of free 
=~ and assembly is violated by 
the statute’s requirement that unions 
file their constituents, bylaws, and 
financial statements with the state. 
Labor lawyers also attacked the ban 
which the law puts on union collec- 
tion of money for “work permits.” 
Not much was debated directly about 
the foreman provision, but the 
unions say that depriving anyone of 
his right to join a perfectly legal or- 
ganization divests the individual of 
privileges which have always been 
sacred in Anglo-Saxon law. The 
Supreme Court will have to take a 
position on this question in its de- 
cision on the three state laws, due 
cither before the current session of 
the court adjourns or early next term. 
The way it decides will strengthen or 
impede the campaign which industry 
is getting under way to deprive fore- 
men unions of the Wagner act pro- 
tection. 


FEPC 


It has been taken for granted that 
the race relations problem for indus- 
try—intense though it might have 
been in the period of payroll ex- 
pansion and upgrading—would be 
very much more serious when cut- 
backs made transfers, downgrading, 
and layoffs necessary. What Ten not 
been widely planned for, however, is 
a situation in which the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee or 
some successor agency representin 
the government will not be on bead 


to make rules at the time the prob- 
lem becomes more acute. 

Industry resented widely the gov- 
ernment’s intervention, through the 
FEPC, im this delicate ‘and explosive 
phase of employee relations. But 
once the FEPC began operations, 
there was general accommodation to 
its policies. The FEPC’s authority, 
however, is limited to enterprises en- 
gaged in or supporting war activities 
and when a firm swings into civilian 
production it is out p FEPC’s juris- 
diction. Nor is there much likelihood 
that this jurisdiction will be extended 
or that a new agency will be created 
to police discriminatory practices in 

eacetime. In New York State and 
Yew Jersey, state laws will blanket 
this area, and other state legislation 
may be expected, but the federal gov- 
ernment is getting out of the field. 

Willing, eager, and in some cases 
very determined to fill the gap left 
by the withdrawal of the FEPC are 
the labor unions. If employers don’t 
move quickly to establish rules of 
their own, they may shortly find that 

licies will be established for them 

y the unions. C.I.O.’s auto workers, 
for example, already have an FEPC 
of their own (BW—Apr.14’45,p88). 


Withdrawal 


The A.F.L. is getting ready to pick 
up the pieces or, at any rate, some of 
the pieces which it confidently ex- 
pects that the impact of war indus- 
try retrenchment will shatter off the 
C.1.0. It may find, however, that the 
first big labor shift will take 600,000 
members of the International Assn. 
of Machinists out of the A.F.L. 

The machinists, rankling under 
A.F.L. executive council decisions 


which give the operating engineers, 


and carpenters a slice of I.A.M.’s 
claimed jurisdiction, are holding an 
emergency convention in July to de- 
cide whether to go independent. 
That decision has been deferred be- 
cause the lot of an independent 
union in wartime—with representa- 
tion on the top levels of government 
agencies restricted to A.F.L. and 
C.1.0.—has not been a happy one. 

If the I.A.M. and C.1.0.’s auto 
workers ever get together on a di- 
vision of the field it’s not impossible 
to envision the machinists—in large 
part an industrial union in structure 
—joining the C.I.O. 
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Fight Sea Pay ( 

Seamen oppose red 
of war risk bonus, counte, 
proposal for 55¢ minimyn 
40-hour ship work-week 


V-E Day end of the Naz; sub 
threat to merchant ships in the \ 


brought prompt announcemen: more $M 
Maritime War Emergency Box, 
it considers reduction of jt; y 
wage bonus now in order. , 


prompt opposition from the \; 
Maritime Union (C.] and 
seamen’s unions against any move 
would result in reduct 
earnings. 

e Off Until July—The sult wa 
undecided this week, but seamen 
assured that there would be no 
tion until July, at least. Mean 
seamen’s unions are planning t 
collective bargaining negotiatioy 
the American Merchant Marine 
tute (ship line operators) for conf 
assuring wage increases which can 
over into peacetime. 
e Base Pay Unchanged—\erchant 
men, instead of receiving \ tong 
increases, were compens: pore. 
added risks (latest casualty repor 
merchant seamen lost due oy eI 
action between September, 194], 
Apr. 28, 1945) by a war bonus. W 
base pay for an able-bodied seam 
mained at an average $25 a week, 
bonus brought aterage take-home 
ings up to about $50 a week. For 
according to N.M.U. figures, the sea 
worked seven 8-hr. shifts. 

Recently the MWEB propos 
sharp reduction of the war risk 
“in view of changes in the war hs 
at sea.” Operators, who filed wp 
mands, said only that they would 
by any decision of the board; w 
challenged the right of MWEB- 
lished by agreement between ope 
and anions to arbitrate disputes (8) 
Dec.20’41,p7)—to initiate any « 
The board then continued the hes 
to June 9. 

e Demands Filed—As far as \\M 
is concerned, the wage question has 
been thrown wide open. 

Sooner or later, war risk will be en 
and unless wage rates go up scamen 
be left with only their prew a ine 
Hence, N.M.U. is spearhe: i ing a 
mand for: the 55¢ minimum hour! 
established by the National War li 
Board, a 40-hour ship work wen 
time-and-one-half overtime and dovl 
time for the seventh day, and ¢ 
union benefits now generally acct] 
on shore. The result, N.M.U. estima 
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The answer to all these questions is 


“wa 
PENNSYLVANIA 


What does this mean to you? 


This is one of the greatest industrial states in the 
union, one of the greatest mining areas, and one of 
the greatest metal-producing states ... yet it is 
also a great farm state. 

It has a billion dollar agricultural industry, with 
more land under cultivation even in normal times 
than all the farmlands of England and Wales or in 
Ireland or Sweden. 

Today, many executives are seriously considering 
the decentralization of their operations and plan- 
ning to have many smaller plants instead of highly- 
concentrated large ones. These men are finding in 
Pennsylvania the answer to their desires and are 
placing branch plants in Pennsyl- 
vania communities where living 
conditions are good. 

Write for a copy of the booklet 
... “Let Your Business Grow in 
Pennsylvania,”’ or let our experi- 
enced field staff work personally 
with you. 


Send for a Copy 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Epwarp Martin nny Frorp Caa.rant 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 


Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 
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READY!—The new Jomac Safety 
Gauntlet-Cuffs which will effect big 
savings for all users of gauntlet- 
style industrial gloves. 


No longer will it be necessary to 
purchase gauntlet-gloves, and then 
discard the entire piece when only 
the glove wears out. The Jomac 
Safety Gauntlet-Cuff is a separate 
piece . . . a sturdy, long-life pro- 
tector for the worker’s forearm. 

Jomac Safety Gauntlet-Cuffs and 
an unbeatable 
economy-team! Write for details. 


C. Walker Jones Co., Philadelphia 


38, Pennsylvania. 


Jomac Gloves ... 


By the Makers of the and 
JOMAC Industrial Gloves 


JOMAC #4" 


THREE TYPES OF JOMAC GLOVES 
* Regular Industrial Type 
° Heat- and Flame-Resisting 
* Safety Gauntlet-Cuffs 


would be $37.40 peacetime pay instead 
of $25 a week. 

Backing up the demands, N.M.U. 

points to its wartime record of no strikes, 
the movement of troops and supplies 
without delay while dangerous short- 
ages of skilled seamen existed. 
e@ Manpower Is Scarce—The shortages 
are continuing, N.M.U. and other 
unions pointed out sharply to the 
MWEB. Their argument was given 
weight by a Maritime Commission 
appeal—sure to have strong influence on 
any action involving seamen’s wages— 
for 115,600 additional officers and sea- 
men by Jan. 1, 1946, for the war on 
Japan. 


N.F.S.U. Expands 


White-collar union group 
invades heavy industries, a field 
where it will clash with old and 
well-established internationals. 


After months of preparation, the 
young and aggressive National Federa- 
tion of Salaried Unions, an East Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) offshoot of the Federation 
of Westinghouse Independent Salaried 
Unions, is moving into the national field 
(BW—Feb.26'44,p108). It claims 20,- 
000 white-collar members already signed 
up, with irons hot in the fire for 30,- 
000 to 40,000 more—enough to make it 
a serious competitor in a field being eyed 
with interest by the A.F.L. and the 
C.L.O. 
e Ready to Expand—First proposed at a 
meeting of the Nfoer a> gain Federa- 
tion, the N.F.S.U.—which represents ex- 
pansion of the federation outside the 
network of plants and offices of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.—spent a 
year in unifying its Westinghouse mem- 

tship. Now it is set to extend its 
efforts into other sections of the heavy 
industries field—where salaried employ- 
ees are ripest for union promises to win 
for them benefits already being enjoyed 
by other organized workers. 

First major test will come at the New 
Kensington (Pa.) works of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, where four groups 
of salaried employees will choose be- 
tween the N.F.S.U. and C.1.0. United 
Steelworkers in a collective bargaining 
agent election this month. About 850 
“ loyees are eligible to vote. 

hallenge Expected—Other elections 
are being sought in the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. plant, Swissvale; Pressed Steel 
Car Co., McKees Rocks; and Westing- 
house Airbrake Co., Wilmerding, all 
in the Pittsburgh area. The United 
Steelworkers and the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers (C.I.O.) are 
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Overlooked-$' 


A tabulator in ¢! 
Oregon Unemployn nt ¢, 
sation Commission 
item of $18,000,00 
figures of the Willa: ictte | 
Steel Corp., Portlaid, 
the commission is dunnino 
firm for approximately $2); 
in back payments the mn 
ployment compensa 4 

The shortage goc. b; 
than two years. ‘I hic taby 
posed a nice legal question 
liability. Commission mem) 
and state officials i: 
firm must pay the $21 6,0) 
Austin F. Flegel, Jr., p 
Willamette Iron & 
his company has met 
gations, paying into thie state § 
the amount determined }, 
state in quarterly instalments 


expected to challenge N.ES.U 
plants. More than 3,000 workers 
volved. 

N.F.S.U. is confident it wil 
successful as it was several month 
when it snatched a certified white 
union away from the U.E.RMJ 
an election. 

But while N.F.S.U. i 
victories in these plants, it is ¢ 
more on assimiliation of a num! 
established independent white 
unions to give it the necessan 
growth for a full-fledged battle a 
such unions as C.1.O.’s United q 
& Professional Workers (BW- 
’45,p94). 

The federation is cagey in 1 
these independents, but Leo F. By 
N.F.S.U. president, and Harry C.| 
secretary-treasurer, were in New 
Maryland, and eastern Pennsylyar 
cently to negotiate with several g 
e Hampered by Budget-N! 
principal handicap is that it is « 
known nationally and has only a 
string budget with which to con 
financially against well-heeled int 
tional unions which want white 
members to offset probable losses 
dustrial memberships during the 
version period. Major argumeti 
which N.F.S.U. depends is that 
strictly a white-collar union, ft 
control by hourly paid workers. 

It is carefully safeguarding this é 
Many union policies—such as the d 
shop, union shop, maintenance-f-t 
bership, and compulsory checket 
dues—are avoided in its contracts 
even terminology is different. Fo 
stance, there are group representa 
in N.F.S.U., but no shop stewards. 
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yj, idea is. that the white-collar 
not entirely sold on unions, 
’ nore likely to join one shaped 
needs than one with the tradi- 
craft or industrial form. 
i, Aloof—Bollens has been deaf 
ted invitations to lead his unions 
eC.1.0. Likewise, he hasn’t been 
ted in what he describes as an 
» affiliate with Matthew Smith’s 
jerated Unions of America (BW— 
s'44,p 104). Bollens said _ that 
_who also has been leading the 
adent Mechanics Educational So- 
of America in a fight against in- 
J and craft unions—did not offer 


uest) ; 
a iF S.U, adequate autonomy. 

t that 

“walggqregation Deal 

Steel, 


il it; off New Orleans region FEPC 
‘ans southern litigants that 
nents, [promise will be permitted in 


imination cases. 


S.U, in 

rkers mtween 500 and 600 cases are be- 
nvestigated by the New Orleans 

t will al ofice of the Fair Employment 

monthgamice Committee, which has juris- 

whitegmpn over Texas, Louisiana, and 


R.M\ggpas. In almost all of them the 

ipal objectives of FEPC, equality 
ountiggmy and of opportunity for work, 
is conimm been met; unresolved issues in- 
numb a factor traditional in the South— 
whiteqameation of racial groups. 
ssary @@forkers Challenge Order—Test case 
ittle agile general resentment against FEPC 
ited Ge South involves the Shell Oil Co. 
\\-\giery at Deer Park, Tex. 

re months ago FEPC ordered 
in n and Local 367, Oil Workers 
I Bofmational Union (C.1.0.), to end 
y C. mination against Negro and 
New §can workers, specifically to up- 
two Mexican laborers. Recently 
company complied, and _ other 
ets struck briefly in protest. 
¢ argument was not against the 
ading but against assignment of the 
‘Americans to work crews. While 
union made routine disclaimers of 
nsibility, the rank-and-file mem- 
ip demanded that union, Shell, 
FEPC work out a system of segre- 
Dn. 
ike Notice Voted—Supportin 
stand, the union peucdtas 2% ( 5 
d to file a Connally-Smith strike 
¢ and walk out legally after 30 
if segregation is siivea and (2) 
ested the Dallas regional war labor 
d to support their segregation fight. 
¢ case is still before the board, 
little oop cage of an order of 
gation from an agen ided by a 
honal War lao Board siliee of 
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100,000 Shares 


Ralston Purina Company | 


334% Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $105.50 per Share 


plus accrued dividends from April 1, 1945 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from the 
undersigned only by persons to whom the undersigned may 
regularly distribute the Prospectus in such State. 
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BOONS TO THE BRAINS OF A NATION 


TOPS IN LOOKS AND PERFORMANCE, the “‘Ace’’ Statement Machine 
incorporates every factor for safe and accurate operation, plus such Allen 
specialties as visible dials, automatic clear signal and fast keyboard. For state- 
ments, bookkeeping, adding and statistical work . . . available on priority. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


Makers of World Renowned Business Machines 


When final victory releases capacities now devoted to war production, Allen's entire resources will resume 
the manufacture of 10-Key Calculators, Portable and Standard Adding Machines, Bookkeeping Machines, 
Cash Registers, Statement Machines and All-Purpose Office Machines, electric or hand operated. 
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MERCURY 


Handling Problems 


TRACTORS and TRAILERS : Choice of “Tug” 
electric tractor or ““Banty’’ gas tractor. A com- 
plete line of industrial 


PLATFORM LIFT an Low and high 


life di d” 4,000 Ib. capacity, 
“Senior’’ 6,000 Ib. capacity. ” 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS: “Jeep” 2,000 Ib. “‘sit- 
down”’ model, and ““Yak"’ and “Yank” 4,000 
and 6,000 Ib. ‘‘stand-up’’ center control models. 


For complete data, send for catalog 7-11. 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


barring discrimination (BW—Oct.14 
be rote 
oluntary Segregation?—FEPC’s New 


Orleans regional representatives, how- 
ever, have left a chink in their discrim- 
ination orders. Southern litigants have 
been advised that no compromise will 
be permitted on segregation unless they 
comply with fundamental rights of all 
minority groups and races. 

Southern workers take this to mean 
that segregation may be worked out on 
a voluntary basis—subject to subsequent 
revision if any member of a minority 
group should decide to demand any 
privileges denied under a_ voluntary 
“hands off” compromise plan. 
© Washington May Object—Whether 
such an arrangement would satisfy 
Washington officials of FEPC is prob- 
lematical. They are committed to 
going all the way; rigor less would 
jeopardize an already weakening posi- 
tion (page 104). 


MOVIE ELECTION ORDERED 


One of the least conspicuous ele- 
ments in the jurisdictional strike that 
has grip “4 Hollywood movie studios 
since Mar. 12 (BW —Apr.28’45,p94) 
has been the handful of men around 
whom the strike revolves—the 78 set 
decorators. 

Jurisdiction over these men is claimed 
by two A.F.L. unions—the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, 
and the Painters Union. Three months 
ago the National War Labor Board 
awarded tentative jurisdiction to the 
ge (BW—Feb.24'45,p112), but 

ft the door open for the National 
Labor Relations Board to re-examine 
the question. 

The strike was called by the Confer- 
ence of Studio Unions, with which the 
Painters Union is affliated, when the 
movie producers refused to honor the 
jurisdictional award and appealed to 
NLRB. 

Last week NLRB hit upon the obvi- 
ous solution—let the set decorators de- 
cide for themselves. Accordingly, the 
board ordered an election at which the 
decorators may choose their affiliation. 


DISPUTES PLAN APPLIED 


Labor, which in March joined with 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in a 
gesture toward outlawing postwar do- 
mestic conflict (BW —Apr.7’45,p80), is 
on record again this week for coopera- 
tion with management to provide ma- 
chinery for fast and harmonious settle- 
ment of all kinds of postwar disputes 
without recourse to government inter- 
vention. 

The pledge applied the labor-man- 
agement charter plan to a single indus- 


Alien Officers Ba: 


Aliens or con 
whose citizenship h 
restored are barred { 
local union offices 
union Organizers un 
of the Third Court 
peals in Texas. 

The court upheld 
of the Manford act, 
other sections have 
from the law as in 
Apr.14'45,p90). Sim 
tions are imposed 
labor control law, no 
Supreme Court test. 


try. Parties involved w 
ciated General Contracto: 
and the Building & Const; 
Trades Department of the <A; 
Federation of Labor. 

The two groups pledge thems! 
to maintain and improve present 
ing conditions in the industry: ¢ 
a statement of points of eme 
existing on a national basis; and t 
up a joint committee to handle ; 
lems which local groups find they 
not settle—thereby retaining within { 
industry control over its own prol 
instead of letting them go before { 
eral or state agencies for setticment 

The agreement is in line with 3 
monitions of the National War L,) 
Board for labor and management 
tely more on collective bargaining 
settle disputes, but it is no gest 
toward NWLB. Instead, the age 
ment makes clear that both many 
ment and labor in the industry { 
that government directives, wit! 
background of intimate knowledg: 
the industry, could hurt rather { tha 
help during the postwar readjustme 
period. 


TELEPHONE FEDERATION 


Coordinated collective _ bargain 
practices are sought in organization 
five New York City independent te 
phone workers’ unions into a federat 
to be known as the United Comm ti 
cations Organization. The federate 
represents 23,500 employees of th 
American Telephone & Telegraph © 
and New York (Bell) Teleph: me Co 
practically all of the city’s telephos 
workers, with the exception of 10,00 
plant employees. 

Having proved the value of close ¢ 
laboration in collective bargain: ng al 
—Apr.28’45,p89), the umions formit 
the federation now plan to make | 
permanent by standardized contrat 
and joint action in the future. 


mW 
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,| Report from Business Week's Foreign Editor, now in Europe 
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PARIS—After a week of V-E Day celebrations, the Army is speeding prepara- 
tions for the biggest moving day in history, an operation that calls for 
extensive aid from American and Allied business in Europe. 
. 

Heavy tanks are already being rushed out of Germany for complete overhaul 
in French automobile factories before being disassembled and crated for 
shipment to the Pacific. 

Heavy truck engines are being rebuilt in French plants—some of them 
branches of U. S. companies—at the rate of 700 a day. 

Antwerp assembly lines of Ford, which have turned out as many as 
3,700 trucks and jeeps in a single month, will be reversed next week to 


‘disassemble and crate the same type of units for the Far East. 


. 
Bell Telephone in Belgium is still building and repairing communications 
installations for Allied military forces, with 80% of its staff of 4,000 
employed on this job. Materials have come from stocks hidden from the 
Nazis throughout the occupation. 

B. F. Goodrich at Paris, after rebuilding its bomb-wrecked plant, is 
already producing 500 tires a day and expects to reach 1,000 tires daily when 
its skilled workers return from forced labor in Germany. About half of this 
production goes to Allied vehicles, the rest to essential French transport 
(BW—Apr.21‘45,p113). 

Europe’s biggest small-arms plant at Liege, Belgium, has a contract to 
rehabilitate 36,000 machine guns before they are shipped to the Far East. 

The same firm, though stripped of half its machines and 25 tons of 
leather transmission belting by the retreating Germans, produced a major 
part of the 1,500,000 ‘’duckbills’’—steel tank-track extensions which helped 
pull armies out of the Rhine mud. These will be available for similar 
emergencies in China. 

* 
All Europe is being scoured for materials to handie the big move, and to 
help revive local economies. 

Under American Army officers, the shell-scarred Ford factory ot 
Cologne has resumed assembly of trucks for occupation forces. 

Likely to be short of gasoline for many months, Switzerland has just 
sold the Allied forces a number of new passenger cars which will be repainted 
and turned over to Army staff officers. 

Sweden is being tapped for packaging materials—both lumber and 
paper—and is preparing to start huge shipments of tons of wood pulp and 
newsprint to European countries in the next 30 days. 

e ‘ 
Stocks of Rhine-Ruhr raw materials—including carbon black, lead, wood 
pulp, and steel—which have recently been rushed from German warehouses 
to factories in France now working on military orders are likely to be withheld 
soon by the British occupation authorities for the resumption of controlled 
production in their zone. 

It is already clear that London will dominate all operations in the 
economically important British occupation area. Even now, American 
participation in the vital Rhine Coal Commission is being voluntarily reduced. 

In contrast to the indecision which marks Allied policy on the use of 
industry in the western Reich, German industrialists report that the Russians 
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are apparently operating the Silesian mines and factories on detailed sched. 
ules worked out far in advance. 

a 
American business should be prepared to make many adjustments jn 
dealing with postwar Europe. 

Political unrest—already evident in France, and approaching a boiling 
point in Belgium—will make long-term planning difficult for many years. 

Czechoslovakia’s move this week to bring key industries under govern. 
ment control (BW—May13’44,p108) can be expected in other countries, 
especially in the fields of mining and heavy industry. 

As is already the case in France, five years of “‘slowdown” operations 
under the Nazis will inevitably influence labor’s attitude and efficiency even 
after complete liberation. 

* 
Despite accumulation of profits by many firms during the German occupo- 
tion, it is doubtful whether European governments will allow the transfer of 
funds of foreign firms or dividend payments in the case of domestic business. 

Taxes confiscating the bulk of wartime profits are already under con- 
sideration in France and Belgium. 

& 
Also, most European branches of U. S. companies are in good shape or easily 
repairable, despite intensive use by the Nazis and despite Allied bombing. 

The problem of many U. S. companies will be how to write these 
properties back onto their books after having written them off during the 
war at a huge tax saving. 

+ 
Despite the popular wartime belief that Nazis looted European plants of 
equipment, U. S. branches generally escaped though their equipment was 
in some cases badly worn by low-quality lubricants and heavy use. 
* 
European industrialists nervously watch the end of military business in their 
plants, fearing the time lag before sufficent raw materials will be available 
to resume private business on a profitable scale. 

Plans for the future hinge upon: 

(1) Availability of coal for power and transport—mainly from the Ruhr. 

(2) Increased availability of all internal transport. 

(3) Resumption of ocean shipping for private cargoes. 

Solving of the first problem will be up to the economic section of the 
European Control Commission. 

The second came.closer to solution this week with the signing of a 
seven-nation agreement for the coordination of all available transport in 
western Europe—railroads, waterways, and truck lines—along plans laid 
months ago (BW—Oct.14’44,p118) to assure equitable distribution of short 
supplies of both transport equipment and the essential goods they will carry. 
The new agency has been given a six-months’ charter, but expects to broaden 
and strengthen its controls to last during the impending two-year “‘long- 
armistice” period. 

Decision on the release of ocean shipping is up to the United Maritime 
Council—successor to the British-American Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board—which will control better than 90% of the world’s cargo tonnage 
until six months after the end of hostilities. 
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viet Budget Rises Sharply 


Tota! appropriations for 1945-46, including peak war costs, 
4300 billion rubles, although end of war may bring revision. 
.'s turnover tax increases as national production steps up. 


OW-Even before V-E Day 
citizens learned, when the Su- 
Soviet approved the 1945-46 
+ that the nation’s war appro- 
ns would reach a new peak this 
though end of the war may sub- 


em to revision. 

Budget Up Sharply—Despite 
te silence on the subject of Soviet 
ation in the Pacific war, pro- 
military expenditures at 1 38,000,- 
) rubles are well above the 1944 
of 128,000,000,000 rubles. (Off- 
the ruble is valued at about 20¢. 
sy its real value is around 12¢, 
, war spending this year in the 
horhood of $17,000,000,000.) 
total Soviet budget, however, is 
ore sharply increased, from 250,- 
0,000 rubles in 1944 to 307,000,- 
0. Consequently the war share 
m 51% to around 45% of the 

and a greater share of the national 
will be devoted to reconstruction 
oduction of civilian goods. 
s Product Ratio—Few compari- 
are possible between the Soviet 
t and those of other governments. 
» US.S.R. the budget constitutes 
n 50% and 60% of the gross 
nal product, while in the U.S. the 
| budget in peacetime comprises 
an 10% of the gross product. 
st among the reasons for this dif- 
¢ is purely administrative. Educa- 
social security, and similar regular 
mental expenditures in the 
| States are scattered among the 
|, state, and local budgets, whereas 
t US.S.R. most of these head up 
scow. State and local budgets in 
).S. normally comprise more than 
of the gross national product. 

for Investment—More fun- 
tally, while capital investment in 

Jnited States is the concern of pri- 
terprise (except for limited pub- 
brks), in the U.S.S.R. the national 
accounts for at least 75% of all 
ent, the remainder being sup- 
by the constituent republics. And 
e USS.R., the state has been 
ing a larger share of total output 
vestment than has private enter- 
in the U.S. 
penditures allocated to the develop- 
of the national economy in the 

Union are set at 64,600,000,000 

S, or less than half the war appro- 
on. Nearly half of this amount— 
,000,000 rubles—will be capital 
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investment, to which the industrial com- 
missariats and the republics will add an- 
other 8,900,000,000 rubles. Total cap- 
ital investments of 40,000,000,000 
rubles are one-third higher than last 
year. 

e How Money Is Spent—The distribu- 
tion of the federal appropriations for 
operation of the national economy is as 
follows (billions of rubles): 


Industry 
Agriculture 
Transportation 
Trade 


Soviet appropriations for education, 
social security, health, and allotments 
to families of Red Army men and war 
casualties will total 66,100,000,000 
rubles. 

Administrative spending, service on 
the national debt, and direct subsidies 
to devastated areas (chiefly the Ukrain- 
ian and White Russian republics) will 
amount to 38,400,000,000 rubles. 

e Quarterly Quotas Set—The over-all na- 
tional budget in the Soviet Union te- 


flects the recommendations of the pow- 
erful State Planning Commission—an 
adjunct of the Commissariat of Finance, 
and sponsor of the famous Five Year 
Plans. It describes the proposed methods 
for utilizing the nation’s economic po- 
tential during the coming year. 

It is, in effect, the “plan” for the year 
set out in quarterly quotas and directing 
the use of available manpower, raw ma- 
terials, fabricating facilities, and imports, 
for the production of the necessary new 
machines, factories, mines, munitions, 
and consumer goods. 

In its preliminary form the plan is 
referred to the 20-odd industrial com- 
missariats and then to the subsidiary re- 
public commissariats and the industrial 
combines. It may be criticized even at 
the factory or mine level before it re- 
turns for final drafting to Moscow. 

e Deviates in Practice—The end prod- 
uct, frequently after minor revisions by 
the Supreme Soviet—highest legislative 
authority in the U.S.S.R.—directly 
affects the national and republican 
budgets, and deviations in the execu- 
tion of the plan are mirrored in the later 
reports of actual national expenditures. 

Thus, the 1941 budget called for 
over-all expenditures of 216,800,000,000 
tubles, but the war—and loss of vital 

roduction facilities—slashed actual out- 
ay to 191,400,000,000 rubles. 
e Turnover Tax to Rise—On the revenue 
side of the Soviet national budget, in- 
come derives principally from the turn- 
over tax on consumption goods. This 
revenue is to rise sharply this year, re- 


National Economy and Other 


Army — Navy 


1940 


1937 


1941 


1945 SOVIET BUDGET: TARGET JAPAN ? 


It's bigger than ever, with war spending at new high 


(Billions of Rubles) 


1942 


1944 1945 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


1943 


Soviet war appropriations which were set in the budget approved a fortnight 
ago are higher than last year’s—but the ending of the war in Europe may cause 
revision. The over-all budget is up even more, partly due to higher production 
costs. The leveling off in 1941 reflects the loss of population and production 
when the Wehrmacht swept across the industrial Ukraine and Donbas areas. 
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GROUNDWORK FOR A BIG BUILDING JOB 


The Soviet Union, anxious to provide quick but adequate shelter for its home- 
less millions before winter, outlined its housing needs to U.S. technicians and 
industrialists in New York last week: The conference—first of its kind—con- 
sisted of panel discussions with technicians, informal get-togethers between 
such key representatives as (left to right) M. M. Gousev, head of Amtorg, 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, chairman of the architects’ committee of the National 
Council of Soviet-American Friendship, and Ernest C. Ropes, chief of the 
Russian unit of the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. Concerned with prefabrica- 
tion, Soviet engineers got answers on U. S. prefab methods. The USS.R. 
is also interested in buying U. S. surplus war housing and trailer homes. 


flecting the greater attention which will 
be paid to supplying much-needed civil- 
ian supplies. Already the Commissariat 
of Light Industry has heralded a 60% 
rise in clothing output during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 compared with the 
first yea months, and it revealed that 
other items—clocks, shoes, and furni- 
ture—are again in production. 

Profits from industry—about 50% are 
turned over to the federal government— 
provide another important source of 
revenue. This year, combined income 
from the turnover tax and profits of in- 
dustry will make up 72% of total 
revenue. 

Direct taxes, including graduated in- 
come taxes, will net 49,500,000,000 
rubles this year, compared with 37,170,- 
000,000 in 1944. 

e Lottery Bonds—This year’s state loan 
—just completed—passed its 25,000,- 
000,000-ruble goal by a tidy margin. 
Last year it was oversubscribed 4,000,- 
000,000 rubles by 50,000,000 partici- 
pants. Loans are raised in two forms, by 
subscription to an interest-bearing bond 
(2%) and by the purchase of lottery 
bonds. Principal and prizes in the lot- 
tery issue are tax-free. Prizes amount an- 
nually to 4% of the total issue. Both 
categories are 20-year certificates, the lot- 
tery drawing beginning immediately and 
occurring twice annually until 1966. The 
interest bearing bonds will be paid off in 
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five annual instalments starting in 1960. 
© Production Picture—This year’s budget 
provides some clews to the economic 
status of the U.S.S.R. as it emerges 
from the holocaust of the European war. 

It is reported that some categories of 
production are enormously expanded 
from prewar levels. Thus individual 
war items have rocketed, and high- 
grade rolled steel is 33% above the 
1940 level. The commissar of heavy 
machine building has been among the 
first to claim that his whole industry is 
above the prewar volume of output. 
However, other production lines have 
fallen sharply. 

Thus production of the categories of 
industry covered by the budget is at best 
only slightly expanded. But the 1945 
budget—on the value of production—is 
fully 66% above the level of 1940 
and 1941. Therefore costs must have 
risen on the order of 50%. This prob- 
ably reflects a sharp reduction in pro- 
ductivity per worker—perhaps by 25%. 
Wage rates—except for railroad workers 
and machine tractor station operators— 
are believed to have remained stable. 
Overtime pay, however, has certainly 
contributed to increased costs. 

@ Labor Force Diluted—In addition, the 
drain of skilled labor from industry to 
the Red Army and the rising proportion 
of women, preinduction outh, and 
older people in the labor force have 


further diluted work 
Significant for the fy 
the fact that the swing 
output in the nonwar 
ing accompanied by p 
construction materials . 
Electric power stations 
tion last year were almos' 
built in the first Five ° 
building industry is goi ill-blee 
building wrecked cities and hog 
peoples moved to the ea 
The machine-building j 


IStry ty 
out coal mining equipn 


Cima 


tity sufficient to re-equip mines q 

produced 30,000,000 tons before 

war. When the heavy engincering p 

turn from war to peacetii output 3 
e 


reconstruction and expansion of thd 
viet economy should be swift and 
pressive. 


Trade Barriers 


Brazil's protection po 
signaled by taxes on we 
brings fears of disregard 
quality in zeal to help grow 


SAO PAULO-The recent ine 
in Brazil’s import duties on ray 
and woolen goods and the impositio 
a consumption tax which discrimin 
against imports have confirmed gf 
ing fear in local trade circles that 
Brazilian government is determine 
sacrifice quality if necessary to pro 
war expanded industries from for 
competition. 

Early in March, duties on all y 

manufacturers were doubled, and 
on raw wool and yarns, which had | 
previously doubled, were maintui 
with unimportant exceptions. 
e Quality Decline Feared—Ostens 
the purpose of this decree is to m 
Brazil self-sufficient in the produef 
of wool and woolen goods. 

Pressure for the increased dute 
reported to have come from \ 
growers in the state of Rio Grande 
Sul, who wish to get rid of excess st 
which have accumulated partly 3 
result of their poor quality and pa 
owing to transportation difficult 
But the spinning and weaving a 
consider the measure a mixed bless 
fearing a decline in quality goods } 
duction if they have to depend 
domestic wool supplies. 

e Imports Not Larger—Brazilian 
porters are disturbed by possible re 
cussions of such a policy on the en 
range of postwar imports, while & 
ing interests in general are annoyed 
cause they were not consulted. 
In relation to Brazil’s total 
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WIK-FAX .- 
Remington Rand 
‘NCHRO-MATIC 
al-duty hook-up which 
* Ci\@Matically punches tabulating 
for sales and other analy- 
ved IMM the same time the invoice 
t produced on a Reming- 
nd Bookkeeping Machine. 
9, © ‘ 
0NDS— Buy Victory and Peace 


rom the magic 


rect your SALES - 


congas of ‘ P CA 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting takes you instantly 
to the best vantage point from which to view sales conditions. 
To Henry Disston and Sons, Philadelphia, it has meant 


more efficient sales management. 


@ I. W. Wilder, Head of Disston’s Market 
and Statistics Department, says: “Selective 
selling is based on market research which, 
in turn, is based upon sales analysis. Our 
company, established over 100 years ago, is 
the largest maker of saws in the world. The 
markets served by our hundreds of items 
would have been too difficult to analyze 
accurately had we not for 25 years, used 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Account- 
ing and Tabulating Equipment—the fastest 
method for getting market figures. 


“Our sales managers are furnished reports 
in every way they need them: by territory, 
customer, class of product, 246 summary di- 
visions, jobber’s territory, priority rating, etc. 


“We learn where we should concentrate 
to protect vital volume business; where our 


sales efforts are in inverse ratio to profits; 
where we should broaden our base for later 
security; how our distributor’s sales in a 
territory compare with direct sales in that 
territory; and many other important facts. 


“Although sales have increased tremen- 
dously, we know that a let-down is coming, 
and this detailed punched-card analysis is 
our safeguard against the day when we will 
need accurate market research to cushion 
the drop and direct future policjes.” 


Helpful ideas for every sales manager will 
be found in Certified Report No. 4109, cov- 
ering the Disston operation—available free 
to interested executives by writing to our 
nearest branch office, or direct to Remington 
Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Div., Rm. 
1702, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


eniylin Tenet 


PUNCHED-CARD 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It's FREE! 


*The HOLE 
.. the Symbol 


ACCOUNTING 


MARK of a System 
of Accuracy 


Read this Nekoosa Ad, 
Mr. B. See how your 


printer will change 


those frowns to smiles! 


Why struggle through problems concern- 
ing new office forms, business stationery 
or direct-mail pieces—when your printer 
is equipped to solve them so quickly and 
efficiently? Yes, printer-planning not only 
gets things done on time, but saves paper, 
money and temper, too. P.S.—YOUR 
PRINTER’S. PLAN WILL WORK 
MOST EFFECTIVELY WHEN YOU 
SPECIFY NEKOOSA BOND—the Pre- 
Tested Paper for both business stationery 
and direct-mail pieces. 


BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 
WAR makes tremendous demands on 
paper—so NEKOOSA BOND may not 
always be obtainable these days. But it’s 
still prudent to specify NEKOOSA BOND, 
the Pre-Tested Paper—and to remember 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND end NEKOOSA LEDGER. 


the imports affected are not large. Im- 
ports of wool used as a raw material 
were valued at about $2,600,000 in 
1938, of which woolen yarns repre- 
sented 90%; imports of woolen manu- 
facturers in 1938 were about $1,500,- 
000, half of which was represented by 
woolen textiles. 
Berle Files Protest—But this new pro- 
tectionist move must be considered in 
conjunction with another recent devel- 
opment. A new tax law, which became 
effective Apr. 1, provides for basic con- 
sumption taxes on both domestic and 
imported products and, by establishing 
higher rates on some imported items, 
acts as a customs barrier. It brought a 
quick protest to the Brazilian govern- 
ment from United States Ambassador 
A. A. Berle who contended that the law 
violated the terms of the Brazilian- 
American trade agreement of 1936. 
These two developments following 
the recently created import permit sys- 
tem (BW-—Apr.7’45,p113-114)  fore- 
shadow some tough sledding for United 
States manufacturers who wish to sell 
consumers goods in the Brazilian 
market. 
e Trade Barriers Develop—And Brazil's 
policy is symptomatic of the plans that 
are being made, not only in Latin Amer- 
ica but elsewhere, to use protectionist 
devices to maintain and expand the in- 
dustrialization achieved during the war. 
This trend may create one of the chief 
stumbling blocks in the path of the 
U.S. State Dept. as it moves forward 
in its drive to sade the barriers to in- 
ternational trade (BW—May12’45,p17). 


RECLAMATION DIVIDENDS ADD UP 


Manitoba’s muskrat traps, once the source of a fat part of the income of 
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Less Food Likel 


Slash in sugar allotmeny 
be followed by FeIMPpositig 
meat rationing. Criticism in 
may influence decisions, 


iticism 1 


OTTAWA — Victory in F politicia 
brought no celebration on the mon of 
front in Canada. Only by jeqjmm public \ 
consumption of some critical} m, partl 
foods in Britain, the U.S. and Cag criticlst 
can food for Europe be found 
e Cut in Sugar—Ottawa took JMBNADA 
early last week to reduce supa 
ments, and there were indications AW. 
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fats and oils and meat might ly 
ght | 
next to be affected. 

For Canadians—already hit by ; 
cut in this year’s sugar ration 
new 5-lb. cut was staggering 
will get only 1 Ib. of sugar in 
July, August, October, and Deceq 
in the canning months of Septe 
and November the ration will sty 
2 Ib. U. S. consumers took their q 


cine last week, and are down to Ae St 
the same per capita level as Ca machine 
e Rationing Again?—For weeks thqqgnss I 
imposition of meat rationing-geS, Pal 
doned a year ago—has bee: peration 
in Ottawa. In the superchar t. In tl 
mosphere of this pre-election ma ufactur 


allocat 


« 


ve Ori 
ur mi 
his dev 
essme! 


ada’s fur industry, are paying dividends again. When, before the war, dro 
dried Manitoba’s marshes (left) and killed muskrats by the thousands, 
province took a hand. With trappers’ help, dams and ditches were constr 
to form a 134,000-acre marshy area which impounds the overflow from # 
cent rivers. Five years after reclamation work started, the first bag of 
mals from the rebuilt marshes (right) netted 400 trappers only $300 cat 
paid over a period of ten months—after the government had deducted 24 
at the auction to pay for part of the reclamation. But this April, 1,600 trapp 
bagged some 445,000 muskrats, were to collect about $900,000. 
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ving of such a move is all-im- 
“t The administration would like 
jj out until after the voting, 


5 '; meat exports, despite the 
¢ gonrationing, reached 869,000,- 
jp, last year from a 1939 level 
94,000,000, and while U. S. meat 
« are 10% of supply, Canadian 
nents are close to 40% of pro- 
‘domestic consumption stand- 
how at about 1,500,000,000 Ib. a 


™ ism in U, $.—While slaughterers 
in liticians are opposing the reim- 
nthe Iggpon of meat rationing, the Cana- 
y red public would probably welcome its 
ically J. partly because of growing pop- 
and Cag citicism in the United States. 
ind, 

took ADA EASES CONTROLS 
a AWA-—An important step in 


ght begmmeda’s reconversion program was 
this week with the announcement 
t by aminance Minister J. L. Ilsley that 


ration Wartime Prices & Trade Board 


ing. removed restrictions on the manu- 
rin gre of a number of household ap- 
Decesfmmces and other consumer goods. 

Septedgmelaxation of wartime controls af- 
ill stagmmed 32 items. Most significant of the 
their gqumeontrols completely revoked were 


restricting production of wash- 
15 Cyqgmachines, vacuum cleaners, sewing 
ks thagmpines, bicycles, luggage, glass con- 
ring-mme, paper boxes, and commercial 
ungggeetation and air-conditioning equip- 
In the case of three items whose 
ufacture involves the use of rub- 
allocation controls remain. Re- 
ive orders were merely amended 
our miscellaneous items. 

his development will be a boon to 
nessmen and consumers alike. But 
tion of manpower controls and of 
mt price lations on new pro- 
mn means that Canadian manufac- 
s will not be free to exploit fully the 
vonage in prospect both at home 
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D DRIVE RECOVERS 


t Day hit Canada’s Eighth Victory 
drive right between the eyes. 
oping along, at the two-week 
t,a few million dollars ahead of the 
ction rate set in the previous $1,- 
000,000 drive, canvassers ran smack 
a couple of V-E Days at the be- 
g of last week. The two-day rec- 
st af collections fell to $63,259,000 
pared with $148,387,000 for the 
e days in the last drive, and dipped 
of MMB total to that date nearly $80,000,- 
| cat behind the previous drive. 
jasd@™Vith the drive officially ended, col- 
trappqmee’’s at midweek are $1,418,000,000 
et the top. Individuals took 51%. 
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Many sharp losses were caused by 
selling after V-E Day became official, 
especially among the rail shares, but the 
stock market didn’t have to withstand 
very long the wave of profit-taking which 
suddenly appeared last week. That move 
to liquidate holding, in fact, was re- 
gheeed by rallying tendencies within but 
a few days and stocks ever since have 
been showing an irregularly higher trend. 
@ Sharp Rally Not Expected—Particu- 
larly encouraging to Wall Strect’s bull- 
ish traders this week was the market's 
showing on Tuesday when stocks rallied 
sharply, on increased trading volume, un- 
der the leadership of important steel, 
motor, air transport, and merchandising 
shares following Postmaster General 
Robert E. Hannegan’s speech indicating 
that the present Administration aimed to 
cooperate fully with business in the un- 
certain months ahead. 

Even the most optimistic market stu- 
dents, however, don’t think that any 
sharp rally is at all imminent. Neither 
is that group altogether certain that the 


sales during the present | 

However, also ~ pe f 
the postwar period a 
panies that can be aiect 
fited by a revival in foreig; 
as those which may have 
sets in former enemy-c: 
tory. ; 
@ Still Cautious—Other m 
have been bending their eff 
for clients small but 
corporations which may h 
new products for introduct 
war. Another group has b¢ 
the shares of companies in 
moval or lowering of pres 
should prove a great boon t 
ers, both marketwise and 
to dividend income. 

There is, however, no wu 
thusiasm being disclosed on 
currently, It is recognized 


market has imposing problems 
substanti 


which will involve 
tions of both 
dervaluations. 


overvaluation 
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. 5 oO pusicians, 
recent corrective move has already run “peace is bullish,” most markct stud . the sl 
its destined course. are advising clients to move cautiously j eee ( 
@ Many Intangibles—Instead, that seg- their current investment opcrations Fhe doe: 
ment of Street opinion, at best, expects pt to hide 
highly selective markets to continue for : : f 

‘Io : , ; er Ol 
THE VICTOR SAFE “SSRSSO" & EQUIPMENT CO some time as investors and traders at- Security Price Averages al Soe 
tempt to estimate such intangibles as the This Week Month } Preside: 
N. TONAWANDA . . , 
length of the war with Japan, the size of Week Ago Ago that one 
PreK. war contract cancellations and cutbacks, Stocks » round 
and probable corporate earnings during Industrial ...142.4 145.6 140.9 i be abl 
the period of partial reconversion. oe tees aoe iH ! one 1 
H For obvious reasons, many Street mar- —_ a j 
: AtlasCorporation ket prognosticators are now urging the Bonds MA 4 Tra 
Dividend No. 35 inclusion in investment portfolios of Industrial ...122.0¢ 122.0 123.2 
on 6% Preferred Stock stocks of those companies which are fac- — ads mer thy +p — 
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» House Harmony 


t M. Gilbert, president of the 

Land Co., Grand Rapids, 
comes to the defense of a fellow 
-, and cheers the ag of new 
my in the White House. 


Jowing the elevation of Harry S. 
wn to the presidency, it was re- 
y (BW—Apr.21'45,p7) that pub- 
sttending his piano playing had 
him no good politically. Gilbert, 
sings, wonders why politics and 
do not mix. He suggests: 


‘bly these politicians have always 
» that any man who played or sang 
j to that group generally known as 
oddles.” As you know, experience 
yg ago proved that nothing could be 
from the truth. But, even if it were, 
be writer had to take his choice be- 
the average crop of politicians—con- 
jon a national or any other basis— 
ywsicians, he would choose the latter 
ot the slightest hesitation. . 
: three cheers for President Truman, 
¢ he does play the _ and does not 
st to hide the fact. If any office within 
pwer of the American people to give 
i call for cultural attainment, surely 
President of the United States ought 
that one. And one of the very best 
0 round out any man’s culture is for 
» be able to sing, or to be master of 
many instruments. 


d Trade 


portance of this nation’s foreign 
policy in the maintenance of 
ful international relations is recog- 
generally. There, however, agree- 
ceases. Proposals to extend the 
¢ Agreements Act (BW —Apr.14 
120; BW—May12’45,p17) have re- 
old arguments about basic poli 
he plan to permit still greater tari 
focuses attention on the question 
t how far the nation can go, and 
id go, in cooperating with other 
ns. 
in H, Killheffer of the E. I. du 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
makes the point that there is, in 
ica, no lack of desire to cooperate; 
the problem is to find the best 
lod by which that desire can be 
: effective. He writes: 


pposition to the particular measure now 
¢ is incorrectly interpreted as oppo- 
to cooperation. The opposition is to 
method proposed. 

d there are sound reasons. Changes in 
d States — tates should be made 
ying into effect definite purposes de- 
ned by Congress. The amount of 
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change or the need for change should be 
measured by an economic yardstick also 
provided by Congress. When the Congress 
sets forth the purposes, it considers the 
political aspects. When it provides the 
yardstick, it considers the economic. That 
is quite different from a program in which 
political considerations can far outweigh 
economic ones. 

Next, it should be realized that we are 
practicing self-deception if we believe (1) 
that we have enough remaining United 
States rates to use in trading other nations 
into reducing their great barriers or (2) 
that the United States can import and use 
ten billion dollars annually without seriously 
injuring its internal economy. 

As to the first, the argument has been 
made that we must authorize greater re- 
ductions because previous authorizations 
have been used up, leaving nothing to trade 
with. If, despite drastic reduction in United 
States tariffs already made, we have hardly 
made a dent in the trade barriers of other 
nations, it also follows that total removal of 
all our tariffs will still leave us far from 
the goal. 

On the question of our ability to absorb 
greater quantities of foreign goods, do not 
overlook the fact that our national policy is 
and has been to make the entry of such 
goods as easy as possible. That is why two- 
thirds of our imports come in free of duty. 
When we propose to increase imports by 
cutting tariffs, that means we would import 
what we now make for ourselves. 

Has someone forgotten the goal of max- 
imum employment? 


Politeness and Controls 


Irritation born of wartime restraints 
is inevitable and must find an outlet. 
One exploded temper often sets off a 
train of explosions because so many are 
under a strain. Those who may believe 
that we Americans are the only ones 
who occasionally forget that “the cus- 
tomer is always tight” may be interested 
in excerpts from a recent editorial in the 
transatlantic edition of the London 
Daily Mail: 


There has been a marked falling away 
from the high standards of politeness and 
good nature in Britain which before the 
war made such an impression upon visitors 
from many overseas countries. 


A very large contribution to this lower 
standard has been made by the existence of 
controls which harass and embitter the life 
of the ordinary man and woman. The shop- 
per is not a customer so much as a ration- 
card holder; the man at the bus stop is a 
part of a soulless queue rather. than some 
one who wants to get on the bus. 


Controls, in other words, are bad for the 
temper and the soul. The less there is of 
them in peacetime the better. 
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A. the man who’s coming home 
after the war to the youngster he’s 
never seen. Does anything count ex- 
cept home? 


And when millions of men come back 
to make millions of new homes they'll 
release the biggest flood of demand 
in history for homes — and for every- 
thing in them. 

Better Hom:s & Gardens goes every 
step of the way with these home- 
makers — helps plan their home, pick 
the washing machine, grow the iris, 
feed the youngster. And because it 
squares so completely with the inter- 
ests of the homes with the big buying 
power, there’s no place like Better 
Homes & Gardens to sell everything 
that goes into homes, 


THE TREND 


RECONVERSION AS YOU 


Reconversion policy is the central economic problem 
of our day. Decisions for the period between V-E Day 
and V-J Day have been gradually shaped by the ham- 
mer of civilian demands against the anvil of continuing 
war needs; action on production and price, manpower 
and wage controls has had to be guided within the 
fairly narrow limits of the facts in the case. But the 
choice of basic policy alternatives widens enormously 
once we consider what to do after final victory. 


© Two fundamental questions have to be faced. Is 
inflation or deflation the primary postwar danger? Should 
we try to use or not to use direct economic controls to 
combat either danger? Obviously, there are four possible 
answers to this double-headed problem. There are those 
who consider inflation the principal danger but are 
opposed to using direct government controls as a protec- 
tion. Others agree on the inflationary threat but argue 
that such controls are necessary. Some fear deflation but 
resist any new application of direct intervention by the 
government in economic affairs. Others who worry about 
deflation would reshape present controls to offset the 
threat. 

Take, for example, what is probably the No. 1 poser 
of reconversion economics: What shall we do about 
prices and wages? Here we can clearly see the four 
possible positions. No one will actually hold to a 
simple statement of any single one; the postwar prob- 
lem is too complex for that. But the four are the key 
constituents of every recommended policy. 

The first two groups are agreed that pent-up con- 
sumer, investment, and foreign needs should sustain 
the economy through reconversion; in fact, if they fear 
anything on the postwar horizon, it is an inflation 
resulting from such huge demands. But they split at 
once into two camps—those who oppose retaining direct 
wartime controls after victory and those who favor it. 
In the first school will be found those who argue that, 
for free enterprises to survive in peacetime, we must 
abandon such direct economic controls as price or wage 
ceilings and rely—for now and all time—on the indirect 
effect of taxation, reduced federal expenditure, and 
similar fiscal devices to combat inflation. The second 
view is that the inflationary potential is a special legacy 
of the war, requiring maintenance of special wartime 
measures for the transition period. 


© In the other two groups are those who agree in empha- 
sizing the huge drop to come in an economy which 
operated far below capacity during the thirties; they 
fear, if anything, that cutbacks will spiral into depres- 
sion. ‘This camp also splits on control and decontrol. 
Very simply, the first viewpoint is that if deflation is 
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LIKE IT 


our danger, we just won't need restric: 


ve Wart 


controls. The opposing faction would preserye 
time control mechanisms to fight deflatio:—but jg 
a new purpose and method. Thus prices and y 


would be controlled in order to squeeze profit marpi 
to raise wages against fixed prices. The idea hep 
new—not to control inflation but to control the econ 
directly to avert deflation. 

As to controls or no controls, we thus can find } 
inflationists and deflationists on either side of the fey 
But some who would drop direct anti-inflation cop 
would ad*ocate high taxation whereas others would y 
for a wave of public works. 

This four-way breakdown becomes all the more q 
plicated when the various viewpoints are comb; 
For example, many observers look ahead to both jq 
tionary and deflationary dangers. Both are inherent 
our transitional economy, and first one may break ¢ 
and then the other, just as in 1918-1920. After § 
last war, we had a temporary letdown, then an inl 
tionary boom, and later a deflationary collapse. 


© Some persons would gear policy on indirect contr 
such as federal income dnd outlay—to a changing, 
sided prospect; they are firmly opposed to any di 
controls. Against this, it is argued that indirect con 
such as taxation and public works are too cumbers 
to reverse as rapidly as the basic situation may change, 

Then there are others who would keep all pricex 
controls—to be used to combat deflation, if 4 
threatens, or inflation if it becomes the main dang 
In opposition, many feel that it is impossible to run{ 
economy to the last detail with on-and-off controls. 

Still others would keep the framework of anti-inl 
tion controls only for the purpose of combating inf 
tion and not try to bend them to the new purpose 
fighting off deflation; instead, along the latter lines, t 
would reduce taxes, expand public works, increase une 
ployment beneffts, and so on—but apply price and w 
ceilings if inflation were to arise suddenly. In a meas 
this is the viewpoint of the Committee for Econom 
Development and of its economist in this field, F 
J. M. Clark (BW —Jan.6'45,p120). 

These examples all serve simply to indicate the o 
plexity of combinations of viewpoints on the use of a 
trols for reconversion policy. But a first halting step 
clarification of general reconversion policy for the tra 
tion is an understanding of the varying attitudes tow 
the problem. Then we can take the necessary broa 
strides toward policy-making. 
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